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PEAcE Aims AND PowErR POLitTIics 


— task of achieving a constructive peace settlement is more 
formidable than at any previous period. It is not only that 
the scale of the war and of the material destruction that has been 
caused is unparalleled in modern history; it is not only that 
deeper and stronger forces of hatred and conflict have been 
released ; it is, above all, that total war involves a series of factors 
which our civilization has no accepted method. of dealing with, 
and which may render the old methods of peace negotiations and 
peace treaties no longer applicable. It is true that in the past 
war was regarded more as a normal and legitimate social activity 
than it is today, but for that very reason the limited wars of the 
past were more under social control, and could be easily-sus- 
pended or ended by a limited peace. But total war implies the 
necessity of a total peace to end it; and how is a total peace to be 
achieved when the whole social organism is concentrated in the 
attainment of short-term military objectives? 

The tendency of European civilization in the past was to stress 
the distinction between the military and the civilian elements of 
society, even in time of war, and to construct a system of rules and 
conventions which would permit the two elements to co-exist. 
Consequently, the change from war to peace simply involved the 
restoration of relations between the civilian elements on both sides, 
which had preserved their character unchanged throughout the 
period of hostilities. Under the new conditions, however, this dis- 
tinction between the military and civilian elements has practically 
disappeared. War absorbs the whole energy of society and trans- 
forms the life of the civilian as drastically as that of the soldier. 
And consequently peace does not mean the recovery of control 
by an intact civil society, but a putting of the whole machine into 
reverse, and to some extent even destroying the elaborate, special- 
ized war machine which has been built up during the years of war. 

Hence, it is obvious that the business of transferring a 
great, modern, industrialized society from a peace to a war footing 
and vice versa represents a social problem of the first magnitude 
which has not yet been sufficiently studied—let alone solved. 
In the first place it involves the problem of the centralization of 
Power. It is only owing to the increase of centralization, due to 
the development of modern industrial and scientific techniques, 
that this transformation has. been rendered possible. _ It would 
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take a non-scientific society generations to achieve the rfe- 
organization of man-power and resources and employment, 
which is now undertaken at short notice, whenever a great power 
makes war or peace. There is comparatively little difference in 
this respect between a modern democracy or a modern dictator- 
ship, whereas there is an immense difference between both and the 
old type of state. 

This centralization of control represents one of the most 
epoch-making changes in the history of civilization. It means 
that a democratic state, like our own, exercises a tremendous 
power over the details of the lives of its individual members such 
as no ancient oriental despotism, however powerful and absolute 
in its claims, ever possessed. 

And the remarkable thing about this revolution is that it has 
been accomplished almost unconsciously by a society which 
believed that it had abolished every form of absolute power and 
that it was. running steadily in the direction of freedom and 
individualism. This coexistence of an increasing tendency to 
the centralization, and one might almost say the “totalization” of 
power with a conscious ideology of freedom, has been one’of the 
great sources of disunity and conflict in modern civilization. It 
remained, however, largely a subterranean or unconscious 
conflict so long as our civilization was a peaceful one, and it is 
only the coming of total war that has brought it fully into the 
light of consciousness and discussion. When the powers of the 
modern state are directed to the grim task of destruction, we 
realize at least in some degree how immense those powers are 
and how unified and integrated are their centres of control. 

But what happens when peace comes? Obviously it must 
mean that power will be diverted from destruction to construc- 
tion, to the rebuilding of our social and economic order. But it 
does not necessarily mean that power? will be decentralized, and it 
certainly does not mean that we can return to our former un- 
consciousness and to a naive acceptance of the ideology of 
freedom as corresponding to the realities of our social order. 

Nevertheless I believe, and I think most people in this 
country would agree, that if peace is made in the same way as 
total war is made, as a purely realistic expression of power politics, 
it would be a disastrous event for ourselves and for the whole 
Western world which has been born and nourished in the tradi- 
tion of freedom. 

We cannot ignore the change that has taken place in the 
structure of society, above all the centralization of power, but if 
we make that change the basis of our peace policy and of our 
plans for social reconstruction, we shall be making just the same 
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mistake as our enemies have made, so that they will be justified 
even in their defeat. One might have supposed that this would 
be inconceivable after all that has been talked and written about 
the struggle of democracy versus Fascism. But political labels 
easily become unstuck, and there is a danger that we should 
forget what Fascism really means and attach it to any party or 
policy with which we are in conflict. 

Now, the essence of Fascism is to be found precisely in its 
attitude to power. It is an attempt to transform the modern 
state into a purely dynamic organism, and to fuse community, 
party and state as a unitary mass driven by an aggressive will to 
power. Hence, I think it is a mistake to identify Fascism with 
authoritarianism as so many writers have done, for power is not 
authority, and the subordination and limitation of power by law 
which is implicit in the idea of authority is irreconcilable with the 
unlimited totalitarian conception of power which is characteristic 
of Fascism. The more highly centralized modern civilization 
becomes, the more necessary is it to prevent this concentration of 
power from destroying social freedom, on the one hand, and the 
authority of law and justice, on the other. In some way a balance 
must be achieved between these three essential principles of social 
order, as has always been recognized by the political thinkers of 
the past, however imperfect has been their success in attaining it. 
During the last century or two in Western Europe arid America, 
the emphasis has always been laid on Freedom, until at time power 
seemed to be condemned as an essentially evil principle. Thus 
Lord Acton wrote, “Power is poison—absolute power poisons 
absolutely,”’ while Tolstoy carried this tendency to its logical 
conclusion—the denial of the state and all its works as the king- 
dom of Antichrist in which the Christian can have no part. 

Today the pendulum has swung far in the opposite direction 
and the totalitarian systems exalt the principle of power until it 
leaves no room for the freedom of individual minorities or for 
the authority of justice and law. That this is an evil does not 
need much demonstration when we are witnessing the whole- 
sale destruction and misery that it has caused. The tree is 
known by its fruits, and the totalitarian power complex has 
produced as ugly and poisonous a crop as any that the world 
has seen. 

But it is no solution merely to condemn power as evil in its 
nature, for that leads ultimately, as with Tolstoy, to the purely 
negative attitude to the state and existing society which is nothing 
but the old Manichean flight from reality ina new form. Nor is 
it any solution to say that power is all right so long as it is in our 
hands, and all wrong when it is in the hands of our enemies; 
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though this is what many of us are saying without realizing it, 
when we envisage the problems of peace purely in terms of un- 
conditional surrender and of the reorganization of the world by 
the unlimited power of the most powerful of the victorious states. 

No doubt it is true that our enemies have identified themselves 
with the totalitarian ideology of power, and that they are 
primarily and directly responsible for the evil of total war and all 
the other evils it has brought in its train. It can even be argued 
that the Western democratic peoples during the last century 
have been gradually moving'in the direction of a peaceful inter- 
national order, and would have continued to progress in this 
direction if they had not been drawn back against their will into 
the storm centre of power politics and war. 

Nevertheless, we cannot disclaim all responsibility for the 
present crisis. We are responsible for the short-sightedness, the 
apathy and the divided aims which prevented us from co-operating 
in a long-term policy for the securing of international order. We 
had power, not in the sense of the totalitarian ideology, but in a 
very real sense, and we had it for a long period. 

But when we had power we failed to use it. The century of 
Western power has been a century of haphazard and unco- 
ordinated development which created great wealth, though at the 
cost of much waste and exploitation. Above all, we wasted an 
opportunity that may never return again, for the Western 
democracies no longer possess the position of world leadership 
which they enjoyed so long, and in the new world of great mass 
Powers which are being shaped by total war, the peoples of 
Western Europe may find themselves reduced to relative insigni- 
ficance, as were the Greek city states after Alexander the Great, 
or the Italian principalities after the rise of the new monarchies in 
France and Spain in the sixteenth century. 

I do not think that this situation is fully realized yet by Western 
public opinion. The United States have hardly begun to awaken 
from the complete security of the nineteenth century, and 
although in this country we have certainly lost our sense of 
security we still retain the outlook and the attitudes that were 
formed under the old conditions. 

The most serious problem, to my mind, is that this loss of 
power is also associated with a loss of freedom; and the principle 
of freedom is so fundamental to our whole way of life and tradi- 
tion of culture that it is difficult to see how they can survive its 
fall. At the present time the idea of freedom has so long been 
associated with so much vague idealism that few people can say 
what they mean by it, But this was not always so. In the past, 
and literally for thousands of years, freedom was not only an 
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ideal, but a solid, concrete fact. ‘To realize what it meant, we 
need only turn to the famous scene when St. Paul asked the 
centurion, “‘Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman 
and uncondemned?” And the centurion goes to his superior 
officer and says, ““Take care what you are doing; this man is a 
Roman.” Then the chief captain came and said to him, “Tell 
me, art thou a Roman?” He said, “Yes.” And the chief 
captain answered, “‘With a great sum of money I obtained this 
freedom.”’ And Paul said, ““But I was free-born.”’ 

Throughout antiquity and the Middle Ages, right down to the 
threshold of the modern age, this scene would have explained 
itself as part of the world in which men lived. But since the 
Rights of Mar have been proclaimed in constitutions and party 
programmes—since Liberty, Equality and Fraternity were 
declared to be the natural and imprescriptible rights of all men, 
the situation was changed, and freedom acquired an abstract and 
universal character without definite social relation and content. 
Gradually it became inflated and cheapened in a million political 
speeches and newspaper articles until it ceased to have real meaning 
and value, so that today Fascists and Communists unite in pour- 
ing scorn on it as an exploded, bourgeois capitalist myth. 

The social emphasis has been changed and it is no longer free- 
dom’ but security that men demand. ‘They will come to us in the 
end,’’ says Dostoievski’s Grand Inquisitor, “‘and they will lay their 
freedom at our feet and say to us, ‘Make us your slaves, but feed 
us.’ They will understand themselves at last that freedom and 
bread for all are inconceivable together, and they will rejoice that 
they are again led like sheep and that the terrible gift that had 
brought them such suffering is at last lifted from their hearts.” 

This is a true prophecy: we see it fulfilled in the world around 
us, and unfortunately not in Fascist States alone, though of course 
it is in totalitarian societies that it finds its fullest realization. But 
while Russian thinkers like Dostoievski or Leontiev could look 
on such a prospect with equanimity as a justification of the 
insight of oriental spirituality against the restless activism of the 
West, we cannot acquiesce in the loss of freedom without 
endangering our spiritual as well as our political existence. 

The conception of freedom is in fact inseparable from the 
conception of personality which lies at the root of the whole 
western achievement. In our own case, it has been just as 
important for English literature, English philosophy and English 
religion, as it has been for English institutions and English 
political life. And this is also true of all the other Western 
democratic peoples—each in its own way and according to its own 
genius has based its political life on the idea of freedom and its 
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culture on the principle of personality., It is only too easy for 
us, at the present day to see the weaknesses of Victorian liberalism 
and to debunk the idealism of the nineteenth century. But the 
tradition of freedom in western cultureis a much more profound 
and enduring thing than its nineteenth-century ideology, and we 
cannot afford to sacrifice it to gain power or to bring ourselves 
into line with the mechanized efficiency of a totalitarian mass state. 

Nor should we gain by doing so even on the basis of practical 
power politics. The United States are the only western society 
that possesses the material conditions for a centralized mass 
organization (and even there it goes against its constitutional 
traditions). The strength of Western Europe lies in its diversity 
or, to use the expression of a French thinker, its social pluralism. 

In other words we can only integrate our forces by the way of 
free co-operation, not by compulsory organization from a single 
power centre. It may be objected that this method was tried 
after the last war through the League of Nations and that it 
proved a dismal failure. But of course the League of Nations | 
aimed at something much more ambitious than a federation of 
the western democracies. It was to bea universal organization 
—a federation of the world on the principles and under the 
leadership of the western democracies. And when one considers 
that the League was founded without the participation of the 
United States, Russia, Germany and Turkey, and with Eastern 
Europe still in a state of war, it is really surprising that it achieved 
as much success as it did. 

The present situation, however, is not merely prejudiced by 
the failure of the League of Nations. On top of that has come 
the German attempt to organize Europe on totalitarian lines by 
Sheer force. And though the defeat of this attempt will in itself 
be a victory for freedom; it will leave Europe weaker than ever 
before in its history and exposed to all the dangers that follow 
the collapse of a reign of force. It is no use driving out the 
Nazis if they leave behind them an inheritance of racial persecu- 
tion, concentration camps and government by secret police, and 
there are ugly possibilities in the present situation which it 
would be foolish to ignore. Already civil wars are breaking out 
in Europe, and in some cases, as Mr. Churchill pointed out in the 
House of Commons on February 22, the parties “‘are thinking 
much less of driving out the foreign enemy than of seizing the 
title deeds of their country and establishing themselves as the 
dominant party irrespective of the views of the masses of the 
nation after the war is over’’. 

There can be no doubt that the atmosphere of hatred and 
suspicion, and denunciation and violence which always accom- 
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panies a civil war provides the worst conceivable conditions for 
making a just and enduring peace settlement. That, no doubt, 
is one of the reasons why it has been proposed that there should 
be a long interval of provisional truce between the end of the war 
and the peace settlement. But that also has its difficulties, as such 
a period of unsettlement would encourage the tendency to social 
strife and disintegration. 

There is a terrible gap between this sombre picture of the 
disintegration of European civilization in a savage struggle for 
power between conflicting parties and the liberal idealism of the 
Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. It is the duty of an 
enlightened opinion to fill that gap, for the more the mind of 
society becomes divided between unreal and unrealized ideals and 
a reality which is irrational and submoral, the more difficult it 
becomes to restore any kind of peaceful order. In the totalitarian 
states public opinion®an do little, though even there it is not 
quite powerless. But in democratic states the responsibility is 
fairly evenly divided between government and people. Though 
the government holds all the key positions of control, it derives 
its theoretical authority and much of its actual driving power from 
the support of public opinion. But when we come to ask our- 
selves what is the nature of public opiniog and how it is formed, 
we reach the crux of the whole problem of freedom in our time. 

(1) In the first place, the structure of public opinion has been 
transformed by the growth in scale of modern democracy, 
although in this country we still preserve much of the tradition of 
liberal democracy, in which public life was controlled by an 
educated minority. 

(2) The organs of public opinion, which in liberal democracy 
were regarded as free and spontaneous expressions of the mind of 
the community, are in fact ambivalent, so that parliament, Press, 
public meetings, etcetera, are the organs by which the govern- 
ment controls public opinion, as well as the organs by which 
public opinion controls the government. 

(3) In mass democracy, and most of all in the totalitarian 
states, the artificial creation of public opinion has been made a 
business and a science by the development of the new techniques 
of propaganda, advertisement and mass suggestion, which destroy 
freedom at its source by making public opinion a passive, ir- 
rational instrument of whatever group controls the propaganda 
machine. One of the most serious aspects of this factor is that it 
involves the use of science against freedom. For example, I 
think that Simmel’s theory of the negative character of collective 
behaviour, which was put forward thirty-six years ago in a 
disinterested scientific spirit, is partially responsible for the Nazi 
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technique of using anti-Semitism and race hatred as a method of 
mobilizing and unifying national feeling. 

(4) And this points to the conclusion that public opinion can 
itself be the greatest enemy of freedom, as well as of peace, as 
soon as it becomes dominated by the negative destructive forces of 
fear and hatred. 

Certainly we cannot look to public opinion in the mass as a 
source of light and leading, as popular democratic theory (I 
would rather say, pseudo-democratic theory) suggests. We can 
judge from the publication of Mass Observation (for example, the 
results given in this Penguin volume on public opinion on and 
after Munich) what a formless and undynamic thing mass opinion 
often is—especially in international affairs. There is no sign of 
the devilry which is so apparent in the Fascist and revolutionary 
movements of the Continent and Asia; there is plenty of good 
nature and goodwill, but there is an alarmfhg sense of impotence 
and frustration; and we must recognize that these are, on the 
negative side, some of the strongest factors which elsewhere 
prepared the way for the totalitarian movements. 

The transformation of this passive and frustrated mass 
opinion into an enlightened public opinion, such as the demo- 
cratic ideal requires, myst always be the work of minorities and 
individuals; and if these are not-forthcoming, it does not mean 
that the masses will form their own opinions, but on the contrary 
that: they will be dominated by the enemies of freedom, whether 
these are the organizers of a dictatorial régime or merely people 
who wish to exploit society for selfish ends. 

I believe that a great deal of study has been devoted during 
the last forty years to the question of public opinion, but as 
far as my knowledge goes we are as far from a solution as ever. 

There are three possible alternatives and none of them can be 
considered satisfactory. 

(1) First, it is possible to leave public opinion entirely un- 
regulated and make an irrational act of faith in the infallibility or 
at least the wisdom of the masses—vox populi vox dei. 

(2) Secondly; there is the traditional liberal solution of the 
leadership of public opinion by the free activity of individuals 
and minority groups. The nineteenth-century slogans of the 
freedom of the Press and the freedom of thought really involve 
this solution, since they were always conceived in terms of the 
activity of such individuals and groups, and this is no less true of 
the socialist and communist movements, as it is of the liberals and 
the individualists, | 

(3) Finally, there is the solution of a planned control of 
public opinion by a hierarchy of scientific and technical specialists. 
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This is the solution which the majority of social planners and 
social psychologists increasingly tend to favour, but it is obviously 
totalitarian in character and hardly reconcilable with the principles 
of freedom. If, therefore, we are resolved to maintain the free 
tradition of western culture, it is necessary to evolve some inter- 
mediate solution between 2 and 3, one which reconciles the 
inevitable technical and scientific developments of the con- 
temporary world with the essential principle of free personal 
activity in the formation and leadership of opinion. It is not 
easy to do this, but it is not impossible, since it is an essential 
condition of scientific work without which the third alternative 
itself becomes impracticable. What it involves, however, 
is that the same freedom and authority which the physical 
scientist rightly claims, must be extended to the other fields 
of thought and knowledge, and especially to those which 
perform a unifying function in the intellectual and spiritual life 
of the community. 

At the present time the greatest danger that confronts us is 
the disintegration of public opinion which is due, on the one hand, 
to the centrifugal influence of multiple specialisms and on the 
other to the weakening and disappearance of the old unifying 
centres of higher culture, both secular and religious. This 
process of disintegration is deliberately encouraged and exploited 
by the totalitarian propaganda. The history of the last ten years 
in Germany, in France and throughout occupied Europe has 
shown us how destructive and deadly this disintegration of 
opinion can be as a method of political warfare. But it is much 
more than that, and if we only attempt to deal with it on the 
political plane in terms of the war situation, we are bound to fail. 
The underlying problem remains even when Fascism is defeated, 
and it already existed before Fascism had —— It is the 
problem of the disintegration of the old liberal humanist culture 
under the pressure of mechanziation and mass conditions and the 
failure of democracy to produce a new solution. If we look for 
salvation to the Common Man, in the sense of the lowest common 
denominator in a mass society, our standard of culture inevitably 
sinks in proportion to the extension of the scale of the world 
society. If, on the other hand, we look to the specialist, then 
everything depends on an unknown quantity—the arch-specialist 
who specializes in the co-ordination of specialisms and the 
conditioning of specialists! 

Neither of these alternatives is tolerable: for they seem to 
present us with the choice between an order which is sub-human 
and one that is inhuman. No social or international order can be 
regatded as satisfactory which does not find room for the prin- 
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ciple of spiritual freedom—not the /aissex faire principle of un- 
regulated individualism, but a positive principle of freedom for 
the individual to develop his personality in society and of freedom 
for the community to develop its own culture, i.e. its own specific 
form of the good life. Without this freedom a planned society 
is nothing but a gigantic prison, even though it may be a hygienic 
and scientifically organized one. And in fact today we all see that 
the whole of Europe has become a great prison house. 

Weare in principle fully agreed on the liberation of Europe as 
the first and most fundamental condition of peace. But in order to 
free Europe it is not sufficient to change the gaolers, and that 
is all that would be accomplished by a peace based on power 
politics alone. Power must be the servant and not the master. 
Civilization is essentially the process by which power is progres- 
sively subdued, subordinated and directed to humane and spiritual 
ends, and the traditional opposition between civilization and 
barbarism is the opposition between power controlled in this way 
and the power of violence directed by primitive impulse. Now 
the new means of power which have been released by modern 
science in the modern world have certainly meant an advance of 
civilization in so far as they represent the subordination of nature 
to human purpose, but they have also meant an advance of 
barbarism inasmuch as they have given the lower elements in the 
modern world an opportunity to reassert themselves by organized 
violence and aggression. The same thing occurred at a very 
early period in human history, when the new techniques which 
had been evolved by the archaic civilization of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia were appropriated by the barbaric warrior peoples 
of the steppes and used for the conquest and destruction of the 
centres of higher culture. But the second barbarism is more 
formidable than the first owing to the almost unlimited possibili- 
ties of destruction which modern science has created. 

We see that during the last thirty years the course of civiliza- 
tion and especially the civilization of Europe has suffered a great 
setback. There have been some gains, but they have been very 
far from sufficient to compensate our losses. Even if we attain 
the maximum of success in the present war and gain a speedy 
and complete victory, there will still be an immense amount of 
material and moral destruction to be dealt with by nations that 
are exhausted and overstrained by the years of war. Therefore 
we cannot afford to be too optimistic either with regard to the 
material rewards of victory or as to the moral results of peace. 
But, on the other hand, it is essential that we should not surrender 
the higher interests and traditions of western civilization for the 
sake-of immediate advantage: that we should not despair of the 
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great republic of Christendom for which and in which thé nations 
exist, nor relinquish our struggle against the second barbarism 
which remains the most formidable danger even when the par- 
ticular Nazi.or Fascist embodiment of it is defeated. 

Hence it seems to me that the essential conditions of peace 
are a short-term moderation and: a long-term idealism—the 
combination of a modest sense of practical politics with a wide 
vision of our ultimate aim of realizing a civilization which will 
be the expression of a free personalist community. These 
conditions may appear too vague to be of any practical signifi- 
cance, but if we look back to the history of the peace settlements 
and international order of the past we shall see they have a very 
definite relevance. Thus in 1919 there was a sharp conflict 
between the short-term realism of Clemenceau and the 
long-term idealism of President Wilson, and this conflict and 
confusion of the two issues was mainly responsible for the 
failure to relieve either end—either national security or inter- 
national order. 

In 1815, on the other hand, the short-term issues were dealt 
with in a more statesmanlike way than either before or since, 
but the long-term aim was set so high by Alexander I that it was 
dismissed by the practical politicians as a piece of sublime 
mysticism and nonsense. Thus while it was nominally accepted 
in the form of the Holy Alliance, the latter became in practise 
merely a cover for the power politics of the three military 
Empires, Austria, Russia and Prussia: Since I wrote these. . 
words, I see from the Press that public opinion in the United 
States is very much exercised on this particular question, and 
that the critics of Allied peace aims, to whom Mr. Cordell Hull 
replied on 21 March, are complaining of just the same combina- 
tion of cloudy idealism and short-sighted realism which I 
have just referred to in the case of the peacemakers of 
the Grand Alliance 130 years ago. It is essential to realize 
that both the short-term and long-term issues are vital to a 
true peace settlement, and that if we substitute one for the 
other or confuse them by some indefinite formula we are bound 
to meet with disaster. 

In the last resort the attainment of international peace depends 
on the co-ordination of ultimate social aims, but this is not a 
thing that can be achieved in a moment by a stereotyped formula 
agreed upon by a few politicians or diplomats. As the present 
Pope has said,* it requires the sincere co-operation, “not only 
of this or that party, of this or that people, but of all peoples and 
of the whole of humanity. It is a universal enterprise for the 

*In his Allocution of 24 December, 1941. xs 
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common good of all, and it requires the collaboration of Chris- 
tianity for the religious and moral aspects of the new order that 
it is intended to create.” : 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 





St. AUGUSTINE AND THE PROBLEM OF THE SELF 


Sears pe is a quality of human nature notoriously hard 
to define and apply; but however we define it, few would 
deny its application to St. Augustine of Hippo. He was, by 
general consent, one of the greatest men who have ever lived, 
and perhaps the most remarkable thing about him was the 
multiplicity and range of his mental and spiritual gifts. He 
combined within a single integrated personality such usually 
opposite qualities as subtlety of intellect and powerful will, 
strong emotions and acute sensibility, solitary introspectiveness 
and social activity. He was intensely human and he was also 
a great saint; and with all these gifts he combined a literary genius 
of the highest order that enabled him to express himself in 
writings of imperishable power and beauty. But perhaps his 
most distinctive and pervasive quality, that in him which appeals 
_with peculiar force to the contemporary world, was his profound 
psychological insight. ‘“‘Augustine,’? says Windelband, “‘is a 
virtuoso in self-observation and self-analysis; he has a mastery in 
the portrayal of psychological states, which is as admirable as is 
his ability to analyse these in reflection and lay bare the deepest 
elements of feeling and impulse.’’ His psychological gifts were 
of extraordinary diversity, combining every shade of emotion 
and imaginative sensibility with sustained powers of episte- 
mological analysis. It was these gifts which supremely fitted 
him to deal with the introspective problems which the cirt- 
cumstances of his age forced upon all men. | 

The age in which Augustine lived had many parallels with our 
own. Civilization was threatened by the barbarian, and as 
inevitably happens the breakdown of the objective social 
structure gave rise to subjective insecurity. Ideas were in the 
melting-pot. It was a time of challenge and transition—a 
searching time in which even the least sensitive and intelligent of 
men were forced to look 0a The problem of the self, and 
the problem of the Ultimate ffat is so closely bound up with it, 
had become acute. Thus we see that Augustine’s temperament 
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and psychological gifts and the age in which he lived fitted him 
for the approach to the problem of the self. His approach to this 
basic problem reveals the range and quality of his psychological 
gifts: it was worked out concretely in the storm and stress of his 
intense spiritual struggle and developed analytically in the 
depths of his mind. It was not, however, formulated systema- 
tically. To quote Windelband once again: ‘“The philosophy of 

. Augustine is not presented in any of his works as a complete 
system; rather it develops incidentally in all his literary activities 
in connexion with the treatment of various subjects, for the most 
part theological.” 

The main drift of Augustine’ s thought was concerned not so 
much with the knowing intellect, but with the will—a position in 
which he foreshadowed Kant, as Aquinas the intellectualist fore- 
shadowed Descartes. But he was obliged to formulate an 
epistemological position, and in considering the problem of the 
self he gave us one of the supreme’ examples of critical thinking. 
The nature of his famous solution of that problem has been 
admirably summarized by Windelband who observes that “‘he 
makes all bis ideas centre about the principle of the absolute and 
immediate certainty of consciousness’—an approach which he “‘first 
expressed with complete clearness, and formulated and used as 
the starting-point of philosophy’’. 

Windelband’s summary of the Augustinian solution of the 
problem of the self is as follows: 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE PROBLEM OF THE SELF 


In that I doubt, or since I doubt, I know that I, the doubter, am; and 
thus just this doubt contains within itself the valuable truth of the realty 
of the conscious being. Even if I should err in all else, I cannot err in this; 
for in order to err I must exist. 


Now this demonstration is reducible to a single statement: 
I doubt; therefore I am; and in the following pages I propose to 
examine it in this form in an endeavour to bring some of its pro- 
found potentialities to light. First,-however, I should like very 
briefly to consider certain ideas that seem to me to bear upon it. 

The problem of the self is intimately bound up with the 
problem of the Ultimate. All philosophy and religion are centred 
in the self and the Ultimate; and the problems of the one tend to 
pass oversinto the problems of the other. In philosophy, the 
tendency of the problems of epistemology to pass over into 
problems of ontology, parallels the religious existential relation 
of the self to God. 

Now an analysis of the self seems to reveal three strata which 
may be called being, thought, and consciousness. If 1 strip away 
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every quality of selfhood—spirit, intellect, emotion, sensation, 
even materiality—that which remains is simply being. (I do not, 
of course, mean being in its final richness, in the Thomist sense, but 
in its primal simplicity: bare is-ness.) But it is at once evident 
that my very awareness of being, and demonstration of it as 
basic, is a thought; hence it follows that the basic demonstration 
of being passes over, through the very nature of the demon- 
stration, into the thought wherein it is demonstrated; and this 
thought, because it is the thought of being, unites being and thought. 
But the being-thought unity presupposes something which unites ; 
and that which unites that which itself zs the unity, is comscious- 
ness. Consciousness, then, seems to be the unity of being and 
thought in the concrete self; and the self emerges as a being-thought- 
consciousness unity. | 

When we turn from the epistemological analysis of the self to 
the ontological analysis of the Ultimate, we find, I submit, the 
same structure. But how.do we reach our notion of the Ulti- 
mate? There are many methods; but one of the most effective 
in the history of philosophy and religion is the attempt to 
annihilate the self—a method that in philosophy is a kind of 
abstraction of the virtue of humility. ‘““The more of self, the 
less of God: the more of God, the less of self.”? We endeavour, 
in abstraction, to strip away the qualities and categories of things, 
including our own selfhood, and are thus enabled to arrive at 
some notion of the nature of the Ultimate. 

Now if we proceed to seek the Ultimate from the standpoint 
of experience, we arrive (just as in the analysis of self) at Being 
as Ultimate; for prior to any contingent experience whatsoever, 
there Js. As Maritain puts it, “‘it is the idea of the contingency of 
things . . . which compels the mind to conceive . . . Being”’. 
But supposing that as rationalists (ér idealists, as often miscalled) 
we proceed from the standpoint of reason, we then arrive at 
Thought as Ultimate, since nothing can give sufficient reason for 
its existence except Thought (or Reason or Idea) which is, neces- 
sarily, its own sufficient reason. As Hegel argued, the Ideas is 
alone self-explanatory. The failure to realize this difference in 
standpoint has lead to the false, or rather, inadequate definitions 
of the Ultimate arrived at by empiricism and rationalism. We 
cannot get rid of either experience or knowledge; and if either 
experience or knowledge # excluded in the approach to the 
Ultimate, error must follow. In their denial of knowledge 
as anything other than a mode of experiencing, empiricist 
systems all end in sheer Being; in their denial of experience as 
anything other than a mode of reasoning, rationalist systems all 
end in sheer Thought. But, as we saw in the analysis of the self, 
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both Being and Thought, considered alone, are only abstractions. 
(In this connexion it is significant that pure rationalism tends to 
destroy itself and end in Being as much as empiricism, since in 
order to make Thought. Ultimate, it has to abolish the subject- 
object relation on which Thought depends. ) But when we reflect 
that Ultimate Thought must include Ultimate Being we see that in 
this very unity a third quality emerges, namely Consciousness. 
Hence Ultimate Consciousness alone explains and unites the Ulti- 
mate Being of empiricism and the Ultimate Though of rationalism. 

In the history of philosophy and religion we can see the 
working out of these three conceptions of the Ultimate, as some 
examples will'make clear. 

Buddhism (as I see it—for it has been described as atheistic, 
pantheistic, and Theistic) if followed to its logical conclusion is 
centred in simple, undifferentiated Being: every contingent thing, 
all individuality, is illusion, destined to pass away into the im- 
personal Nirvana. Paradoxically, materialism is also centered 
in Being as Ultimate: all the multitudinous forms of matter 
resolve into the final constituent of materiality, that which simply 
Is. (Even the Marxist philosophers of Becoming are forced, ‘in 
so far as they are materialists, to admit Being as ultimate, as Saroyan 
has pointed out. Being for them is hat which becomes.) Thus 
Buddhist ethical monism and Marxist materialist monism meet 
across the ages. 

The philosophy of many of the ancient Greeks can be resolved 
into the conception of Thought as Ultimate; but the. most 
thorough-going argument for this conception is to be found in 
Hegel. By an inexplicable process of reasoning Hegel made 
Being a derivative of Thought. For Hegel the Ultimate is Idea 
(Thought) and the first category that emerges from the Idea’ is 
Being which, passing dialectically over into Nothing (since sheer 
Being, according to Hegel, is no ¢hing), turns into the category of 
Becoming which unites them. But, surely, the very fact that 
Idea 7s, makes Being prior; and furthermore, even if we grarit Idea 
as Ultimate, there is no convincing deduction of Being from it. 
The first category of Idea is Idea-of-Idea, i.e. the pure potential 
Idea becomes, in the very act of affirming it, actual in subject-object- 
relation. Hence it seems that the word Thought, the active 
process of subject-object-relation, would have been more accurate 
than Idea. The modern Italian idealists, Croce and Gentile, 
have taken up a neo-Hegelian attitude to the Ultimate which they 
regard more dynamically as creative Thought. 

The notion of Consciousness as ultimate seems to be vaguely 
implicit in many of the higher forms of Oriental religion, most 


notably Hinduism. But the One Self of Hinduism, though 
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vaguely groping after the ultimate Consciousness, is confused and 
pantheistic. In the Upanishads, Aldous Huxley writes, “We 
find a certain metaphysical theory of the universe and of man’s 
relation to it. This theory is summarized in the phrase Tat 
tyuam asi—Thou art that.” But in recognizing the Ultimate 
Consciousness ot Self, the Hindu has always tended to confuse 
transcendence and immanence, and to make the human self 
identical with the Ultimate Self: Thou art that. The same 
tendency is seen in the philosophy of Fichte, who, as Bertrand 
Russell points out, identified the ego with the Ego and fell into 
solipsism, thus indirectly helping to pave the way for the arro- 
gance of certain aspects of modern Teutonism: The Hindu 
mystics and Fichte had, however, got hold of the right notion. 
We may agree that the Ultimate is Consciousness, Self; but it is 
altogether distinct from the contingent self which postulates it. 
From the angle of philosophy the mistake seems to me to have 
come about in this way. It is possible for an individual to doubt 
his own existence as a separate individual: a contingent creature 
can imagine himself as not being, he can include his own separate 
existence in a universal doubt; but he cannot deny That which Is. 
That from which the doubt proceeds cannot be doubted: there- 
fore, the solipsist inference follows, I aw That. But the in- 
ference is false; for when a contingent consciousness, consider- 
ing its own contingency, recognizes Ultimate Consciousness, this 
recognition does not abolish the individual but simply em- 
phasizes his contingency. And this is what we should expect; since 
the fact that we derive from the Ultimate (from God in the 
language of Faith), means that whenever we pass, in love or 
knowledge, beyond ourselves, we must necessarily witness to 
Him. We may doubt the self, but we cannot doubt the self- 
existent. From theangle of mysticism, Maritain has thrown some 
most original light upon this problem. He suggests that the 
Hindu mystic, in his technique of stripping away every attribute 
of the soul, comes face to face, not with God but with his own 
spiritual essence: 


In the experience here analysed, the divine absolute is not, Himself, 
properly speaking an object of possession. It is the substantial esse of the 
soul which is the object of (negative) possession; and by this negative 
experience of the self God is attained at the same time, without any duality 
of act. (We have here) an experience of God . . . indirectly attained in 
the mirror of the substantial esse of the soul . . . (God), without being 
Himself an object of possession, is attained by this same act of the ex- 
perience of the self. . . . But philosophic thought reflecting upon such an 
experience fatally runs the danger of identifying in some measure one 
absolute with the other. ... The same word “‘atman’”’ designates the 
human Self and the supreme Self. 
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The Christian conception of a transcendent, personal, triune 
God alone seems to give us the true nature of the Ultimate. In 
the doctrine of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, we can dimly see 
some analogy to the Being-Thought-Consciousness unity. From 
the ground-Being of the Father proceeds the Son, the Word, 
Thought, and proceeding from both i is the Holy Ghost, Love, the 
plentitude of Conscrousness. 

It is now possible to see how the above speculations apply to, 
and are implicit in, the Augustinian demonstration of the self. 

A close analysis of the Augustinian demonstration, I doxbt ; 
therefore I am, seems to me to reveal the being-thought-conscionisieess 
nature of the self in the logical order discussed above, and second, 
by implication, the Being-Thought-Consciousness nature of the 
Ultimate. 

Augustine makes the starting-point of his demonstration the 
simple experiential fact of doubt: I doubt. But at first glance 
there seems to be a contradiction. Augustine appears to have 
already established the I which he proposes to prove in the con- 
clusion. But I submit that what he really means to indicate is 
simply the assumption that it is he, Augustine, who is carrying out 
the investigation. One must begin with the self even if the 
conclusion, as in solipsism, were to abolish it. We shall see 
later the Ultimate implications of this assumption; but now, from 
the angle of the self, we may say that the basic fact of the Augus- 
tinian demonstration is doubt, mere indeterminacy. Now -the 
logical reduction of sheer doubt gives us being; for sheer doubt 
does not admit of any object or distinction, and where there is no 
object or distinction there simply #. Here, then, it seems, is 
our basis of the self: being. But mere doubt, mere indeterminacy, 
out of its own being moves forward: I doubt, sherefore; and this 
movement forward is essentially the dialectic of thought which has 
emerged from the being of doubt and includes being, i.e. the dia- 
lectical movement of “‘therefore” includes the doubt (being) 
from which it proceeds. In the conclusion the doubt (being) and 
the progression “‘therefore’’ (thought) emerge into the concrete 
fact of consciousness, | am, which includes the doubt and the rational 
progression by which it is reached. Thus far Augustine’s formula 
seems to indicate the being-thought-consciousness nature of the self. 

But the question at once arises: Is not this conclusion solip- 
sist? Is not the self thus established the One Self? For the fact 
that everything is doubted means that other selves are. doubted, — 
including the self (as separate, contingent) of the doubter.. The 
demonstration, there, would imply Ultimate Being (doubt) passing 
through Ultimate Thought (therefore) to Ultimate Consciousness (1— 
the universal ego, AM). 

Vol. 213 H 
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Now it seems to me that the answer given above to the ob- 
jection to the use of the “I”’ in the first part of Augustine’s demon- 
stration also answers the problem of the transition from the self 
to the Self which arises out of it.. I suggested that it was neces- 
sary to assume the self which formulates the argument. The 
contingent, distinct self of the formulator assumes it, since, as a 
brute fact of his own experience he is there, and his assumption of 
the self is made by himself. Hence although the “‘I’’ which is 
assumed implies Ultimacy, the “‘I’’ which makes the assumption 
is the contingent self of Augustine (or whoever makes it). The 
Ultimate Self is not the contingent self, but is implicit in the 
demonstration of the contingent self. . 

The conclusion would appear to be, therefore, that universal 
doubt on the lines of Augustine’s demonstration must lead directly 
to the establishment of the self as a being-thought-comsciousness 
unity, and implicitly to the establishment of the Ultimate Self 
as a Being-Thought-Consciousness unity, i.e. the triune God of 
Christianity. 

Augustine himself saw that his demonstration led to God; 
but not in the way suggested above. He did not find God in the 
implicit Ultimacy of the demonstration itself, but deduced His 
existence from conditions arising out of it. Nevertheless it is 
significant that the theistic implication is there. Windelband’s 
comments on this point are illuminating. He says of Augustine 
that “it is not only his religious convictions, but also a deep 
epistemological reflection, that makes him regard the idea of God 
as immediately involved in the certainty which the individual 
consciousness has of itself”; and he observes that “‘the individual 
- consciousness sees itself attached in its own function to something 
universally valid and far reaching’. ‘For Augustine,” he adds, 
“all rational knowledge is knowledge of God.” He also 
observes that although Augustine’s ideas are related to neo- 
Platonism, “the whole Augustinian metaphysics is built up upon 
the self-knowledge of the finite personality; that is, upon the 
fact of inner experience. For so far as a comprehension of the 
divine essence is at all possible for man, it can be gained only after 
the analogy of human self-knowledge.” 

In conclusion it may be of interest to contrast Augustine’s 
great solution of the problem of the self, I doubt ; therefore I am, 
with that of Descartes, nearly a thousand years later: I] think; 
therefore I am. Descartes did not. know of Augustine’s solution 
at the time that he formulated his own; and when he heard of it 
he expressed considerable surprise. Later he verified it, and 
pointed out certain differences; but he did not seem to realize 
that the main difference was in his placing of shought as the 
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foundation. It is true that to say “I doubt” implies that I think; 
for in order to doubt there must be a process of thought from. 
whence the doubt proceeds. But this implication is not worked 
out in Descartes: it is taken for granted. He makes the same 
mistake as Hegel for whom Idea is prior to Besgag—the mistake of 
all idealists. Descartes puts - thought first; but the deeper analy- 
tical mind of Augustine saw that we must begin with the experi- 
ence of mere indeterminacy (being) without any implications of 
inferences, if we are to proceed aright. 

Perhaps Augustine saw more clearly than Descartes because 
of his deeper spirituality. Descartes was part man-of-the-world 
and part recluse: Augustine was a saint. Descartes loved the 
truth; but Augustine loved the Author of the truth. His meta- 
physic of the self and the Ultimate is paralleled by the struggle 
within his own soul, and his solution of the problem of the self is 
paralleled by his spiritual conversion. In his demonstration, the 
self points to the Ultimate: in his life the self points to God. 
‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless until 
they find rest in Thee.”’ 

RosBERtT HAMILTON. 
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—— principles of landscape-painting have been discussed in 
innumerable books, but I have searched in .vain’ for ‘a 
detailed analysis of the technique of word-painting. Ruskin; 

who was a master of this art, so little understood his own methods 
that he eulogized Homer for resolutely avoiding the very artifices 
which he himself employed with consummate skill. He quotes 
Keats’ description of a breaking wave: 


Down whose green back the short-lived foam all hoar 
Bursts gradual with a wayward insolence. 


“Homer,” Ruskin continues, “‘could not by any possibility 
have lost sight of the great fact that the wave, from the beginning 
to the end of it, do what it might, was still nothing else than 
salt water; and that salt water could not be either wayward or 
indolent. He will call the waves ‘over-roofed’, ‘full- -charged’, 
‘monstrous’, ‘compact-black’, ‘dark-clear’, ‘violet-coloured’, 
‘wine-coloured’ and so on. But every one of these epithets is. 
descriptive of pure physical nature . .-: they are as accurate and 
as intense in truth as words can be, but they never show the 
slightest feeling of anything animated in the ocean. Black or 
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clear, monstrous or violet-coloured, cold sea water it is always, 
and nothing but that.” | 

Poets never confine themselves to purely factual epithets when 
they are describing what they love. Homer, for instance, 
describes the dawn as “rosy-fingered”’, “‘fair-tressed” and 
“golden-throned”, epithets which are certainly not “descriptive 
of pure physical nature”, but then Homer, iike all‘ who prefer 
light to darkness, loved the dawn. Did he love the sea? I think 
not. The modern cult of mountains and of the sea owes much 
to the reaction against Victorian security and against the ugliness 
of an industrial civilization. To have braved the sea for the sake 
of adventure would have seemed plain foolish to Homer. 
“Who would willingly,” says Hermes, “hasten over the immen- 
sities of the sea?”’ | 

Homer’s criterion for scenery was practical rather than 
aesthetic. He contrasts the “‘grain-giving”’ earth with the “barren” 
sea. The epithets which he applies to the sea are either factual 
or depreciatory, “‘the dread gulfs of the barren sea”. One of 
his favourite epithets is “‘grey”, of all grotesquely inept epithets 
for the Mediterranean! Homer only loved nature in so far as 
nature was tamed and disciplined by man and subservient to 
human comfort. To the Greek struggling to win a livelihood 
from the by no means fertile soil of Hellas, nature became 
romantic only when subdued by man. “Every Homeric land- 
scape,” writes Ruskin, “intended to be beautiful, is composed: of 
a fountain, a meadow and a shady grove.” Homer rarely uses 
the word “‘beautiful”’ for natural scenery, sometimes for meadows 
and running water, but never, I think, for the sea. And in this 
he is a representative Greek, whereas Plato, who ends his epitaph 
on the Eretrian dead with the words “farewell, dear sea’’, is an 
aberrant, in this as in so much else, from that Greek orthodoxy 
which finds expression in Socrates’ statement that he had learned 
nothing from woods and fields. “Only men in cities teach me 
anything.” ; : 
| I am unconvinced that we need to adopt in our criticism of 

the classics the methods of the biologists, constructing our 

theories by appealing to the “missing links” in the argument, 
but unless we invoked “‘Greek restraint”’ to explain the tiresome 
reluctance of the Greeks to express what we feel, we shall have 
ii-tle excuse for avoiding the prosaic conclusion that Homer 


considered beautiful the things which he described as beautiful, | 


and did not consider beautiful* the things which he did not 





™ Every translation should be distrusted, for the modern translator seldom 
resists the temptation to read Homer through the spectacles of the Romantic revival. 
Thus where Homer describes the stars as Ariprepea (very clear),'Tennyson writes 
of the “‘beautiful’’ stars, ' : 
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describe as beautiful. Homer applies the epithet £e/s* (beautiful) 
to women and to men, to Ganymede and Odysseus and to sandals. 
He applies the epithet perikalles (very beautiful) to Penelope’s 
handiwork, to a lyre, fields, court, altar, chariot, gift, bed, chairs, 
to a girl, to Chloris, to a man’s eyes, to a stream and to a darbour. 
Yes, toa harbour, but not to the open sea. I cannot recall a single 
line in which Homer describes the open sea, or mountains, or 
clouds as beautiful. And he only describes the stars as beautiful 
when the star is the second term in a simile which begins with 
man. Thus the light from the spear of Achilles is compared to 
Hesperos. Classical nature similes always begin with man. 
Nature is dragged in to illustrate either the ugliness of ugly 
people, as, for instance, when the Cyclops and the Queen of the 
Laestrygones are compared to mountains, “huge of bulk as a 
mountain and loathsome”’, or to illustrate the splendour of man, 
as, for instance, when Aeneas going forth to battle is compared 
to Athos or Father Appeninus when soaring towards the sky, 
he rejoices in his snowy crest, and resounds with his tremulous 


oaks, 
quantus Athos aut quantus Ery aut ipse coruscis 
' cum fremit illicibus quantus gaudetque nivali 
vertice se attollens pater Appeninus ad auras, 


Modern nature similes, on the other hand, usually start with 
nature, because, unlike the Greeks and Romans, we are genuinely 
interested in nature and seek to interpret her by human similes. 
Homer, the humanist, begins with man and compares the steadfast 
Danaans resisting the Trojan onslaughts to a sea cliff resisting 
the waves. Whymper begins with the mountain and compares 
the Matterhorn to “a stubborn foe . ..a relentless enemy, 
conquered but not crushed, it took a terrible vengeance.” Homer 
compares the tears of Penelope to snow-filled rivers. Leslie 
Stephen compares the “snow on a half-buried chalet” to a “kind 
hand laid softly on a sick man’s brow”’. 

It is difficult to isolate the greatness of Homer and Virgil, 
and to credit them only with the supreme qualities which they 
possessed. They rise like noble peaks on the. distant horizon, 
an enchanted background to the mean streets and factory 
chimneys of our own industrial civilization. I can never decide 
whether the page of Virgil with which I begin the day helps me 
to endure or provokes me to revolt against the prospect which 
awaits me when I draw the curtains. In such moods of regret 
for all the loveliness of this earth when the world was young, 
it is only too easy to read into Homer our own sense of beauty. 


* Owing to war-time difficulties I have been asked to omit quotations from the 
Greek originals. 
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“When they came within the deep. harbour, they furled their 
sails and laid them in the dark ship, and themselves disembarked 
on the beach of the sea.”” How far was Homer conscious of the 
beauty of what was to him the routine of disembarkation? Do 
we, who contrast the shapely Greek ship with a steamer belching 
smoke from its funnels, and a blue harbour in the Aegean with 
Cardiff or Liverpool, read into these lines a romance of which 
Homer was wholly unconscious? Surely what Homer wished 
to suggest was not the beauty of the scene, but the relief of the 
sailors on reaching harbour. There is very little in Homer which 
evokes our own Mediterranean memories, and it is with a shock 
of surprise that one chances on a line which paints a picture, 
such as that of the shadowy mountains which showed beyond 
the wave horizon so that the land of the Phaecians “showed like 
a shield in the misty sea’”’, but it would be easier to believe that 
Homer saw the beauty which we see in “shadowy mountains” 
beyond a horizon of sea if we could forget that Homer’s thoughts 
turn instinctively to mountains when he is in search of a simile 
for ugly people. 

Those who persist in reading Homer through the spectacles 
of the romantic revival invoke “‘Greek restraint’? to explain his 
silences, and praise as “Greek simplicity’? many a line which is 
nothing more than a bleak catalogue of things seen. 

. There is no line in poetry, ancient or modern, which, to 
me at least, is more evocative of remembered beauty than the 
list of stations inscribed on the metal plaques which are affixed 
to the railway carriages of continental expresses. In moments 
of depression I repeat to myself those litanies of lovely names 
»» « Calais-Delle-Berne-S piez-Interlaken . . . Boulogne-Laon-Berne 
Brig-Domodossola-Milano-V erona-V enezia. . . . But for all their 
“Greek simplicity’’, and in spite of their magic power to recreate 
the loveliness that is gone, these mere lists of place-names are not 
literature. 

Yet another example of the distinction between literature and 
a record of “‘the mere it was”. The scene is the Caribbean Sea. 
Portholes had been closed as a precaution against submarines, and 
I decided to sleep on deck. I watched the crescent moon on the 
Pleiades sink behind the shadowy rim of the sea, and these words 
.rose unbidden to my lips ... “The moon is set and the 
Pleiades are gone, and midnight is near, and the hours pass, and 
I sleep alone.”’ “And why, pray,” asks the reader, “should you 
deem it worth while to record a monologue, which is nothing but 
a bleak statement of fact, untouched by poetic insight?” Maybe, 
maybe, but the monologue was the translation of a poem by 
Sappho, much lauded for its ““Greek simplicity’. 
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When we escape from the drizzle of November fogs into our 
libraries we do not turn to Homer in search of the evocative line 
which will restore the fading colour of our own Mediterranean 
memories, but to some such poet as Shelley: 


Thou who dist waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay 
Lulled by the coil of his crystaline streams. 


Beside a pumic isle in Baiae’s bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day. 


You will never match those lines in the classics, for it was not 
until the Romantic revival that the art of word-painting was 
mastered. Even Virgil himself is not, in this respect at least, the 
equal of some modern poets and prose-poets. That great 
Virgilian, Father Bruno James, disputes this verdict. He quotes 
the following passage from the Aeneid (vii, 25): 


Jamque rubescebat radiis mare et aethere ab alto 
Aurora in croceis fulgebat lutea bigis, 

cum venti posuere omnisque repente resedit 
flatus et in lento luctantur marmore tonsae. 


And now. the sea was blushing with the morning rays, and in the high 
heaven saffron Aurora shone in her golden car, when the winds dropped and 
every breath of air suddenly subsided, and the oars labour in the sluggish sea. 


“*T challenge you,”’ writes Father James, “‘to find among the 
moderns a lovelier description of sunrise at sea than this.” 
Here is my answer to the challenge, a passage from Meredith’s 
Beauchamp’s Career. 


“The Adriatic was dark, the Alps had heaven to themselves. Crescents 
and hollows, rosy mounds, white shelves, shining ledges, domes and peaks, 
all the towering heights were in illumination from Friiili into farthest 
Tyrol; beyond earth to the stricken senses of the gazers. Colour was 
steadfast on the massive front ranks, it wavered in the remoteness, and was 
quick and dim as though it fell on beating wings.” 


The formal epithets and conventional mythology of the 
Virginian sunrise might have occurred to a poet blind from birth, 
but nobody who had not seen what Meredith saw could have 
written what Meredith wrote. The words which I have quoted 
could only have been written by a poet whose vision was dis- 
cerning as it was profound, quick to note the most fugitive 
effects of evanescent loveliness, and to uncover the hidden nexus 
which links beauty in its varied manifestations. The mark of a 
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_ great poet, said Aristotle, is the skill with which he uses metaphor. 
In all the literature of landscape there can be few lovelier and 
at. the same time apter metaphors than Meredith’s “as though it 
fell on beating wings”’. 

If Ruskin had practised what he preached, if in his word- 
painting he had kept “‘his eyes fixed firmly on'the pare fact’, he 
would have contributed nothing of value to the portrayal of 
landscape in literature. The painter in oil or water-colour has an 
infinite choice of colour and line at his disposal, but the meagre 
palette of the word-painter compels him to employ every possible 
artifice if he is ambitious to describe the infinite variety of moun- 
tain or sea, plain or running water... If he confines himself to 
factual epithets he can only suggest the cruder contrasts, between, 
shall we say, the Matterhorn and the Rigi, or between a stormy 
and a becalmed sea. He cannot hope to discriminate between two 
views, generically similar, as, for instance, the distant views of 
Monte Rosa from Milan, or Paloma from Santiago. All peaks 
are high, all valleys profound. Rock needles soar, and cliffs are 
often rugged, and torrents not infrequently roar and snow often 
gleams. “Pure: fact’? may conjure up a generalized picture of 
mountains in the mind of the reader who is familiar with moun- 
tains, but the epithets which apply to mountains in general are 
useless if we are attempting to discriminate between one mountain 
view and another. 

The secret of evocative writing, that is of writing which evokes 
in the mind of the reader a clear picture of the scene described, 
and of the emotions which that scene awaken, in the spectators 
is to be sought in the discrete blending of factual epithets with 
simile, metaphor and, above all, analogy. 

Let us compare one of the few attempts to describe a mountain 
sunrise in the classics (Euripides. Ion. 87). 


The untrodden crests of Parnassus shine forth and welcome for mortals the rim 
of the new day. 


Compare this with a famous quatrain of Tennyson’s: 


How faintly-flush’d, how phantom-fair, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there 

A thousand shadowy-pencill’d valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 


There is nothing in the lines quoted from Euripides which 
could not be applied with equal felicity to any mountain dawn, 
whether seen from within the heart of a mountain range or from 
the distant plains. Tennyson, on the other hand, crystallizes in 
four perfect lines the unique quality of the remoter snows, glow- 
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ing in the dawn, “hanging there”’ above the shadowy foothills. 
And he achieves his effect by a perfect balance between factual 
epithets and metaphor. And hete is a passage from Mr. Belloc’s 
The Path to Rome,.which is not only one of the loveliest des- 
ctiptions of a sunrise in all literature, but. which has also the 
note of differentiation, in so far as he is concerned to evoke a 
picture not of sunrises in general but of a southern sunrise in 
particular. 


Then suddenly the sky grew lighter upon every side. That chcating 
gloom (which I think the clouds in purgatory must reflect) lifted from the 
valley as though to a slow order given by some calm and good influence 
that was marshalling in the day. Their colours came back to things; the 
trees recovered their shape, life, and trembling; here and there, on the face © 
of the mountain opposite, the ‘mists by their movement took part in the 
new life, and I thought I heard for the first time the tumbling water far below 
me in the ravine. ... There, without any warning of colours, or of the 
heraldry that we have in the north, the sky was a great field of pure light, 
and without doubt it was all woven through, as was my mind watching it, 
with security and gladness. 


Our suntise passages began with Virgil, and let us return to 
Virgil for the sunset. 


“et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant 
majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae” 


I love these lines. I wonder why. “And now afar off the 
smoke ascends from the cottage-roofs and from the high mountains the 
larger shadows fall.” 

A man need not be a great poet both to observe and to record 
the plain fact that smoke rises from cottage chimneys and, at 
sunset, the shadows creep down from the mountain side. It is 
the form, not the content, of these lines which appeals to us. 

And here is a famous sunset passage from Goethe’s Faus?: 


Ich sah’ im ewigen Abendstrahl 

Die stille Welt zu meinen Fiissen 
Entziindet alle Héhn, beruhigt jedes Thal, 
Den Silberbach in goldne Stréme fliessen. 


Goethe’s lines are more evocative than Virgil’s. He is writing 
not of sunsets in general but of a sunset seen from on high, and 
the intrusion of simple metaphors reinforces the effect of factual 
epithets, but I suspect it is the perfection of form once again which 
is the chief merit of these lines. They do not stand the test of 
translation. “I saw in the everlasting evening glow the quiet 
world at my feet. Every height was aglow; every valley at 
peace, the silver brook flowing into the golden stream.”” My 
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last sunset passage is from Leslie Stephen’s description of sunset 
from Mont Blanc. 


The lower mountain ranges appeared to be drawn up in parallel ranks 
like the sea-waves heaved in calm weather by a monotonous ground-swell. 
Each ridge was blended into a uniform hue by the intervening atmosphere, 
sharply defined along the summit line, and yet only distinguished from its 
predecessor and successor by a delicate gradation of tone. Such a view 
produces the powerful but shadowy impression which one expects from an 
opium dream. The vast perspective drags itself out to a horizon so distant 
as to blend imperceptibly with the lower sky. It has a vague suggestion of. 
thythmical motion, strangely combined with eternal calm. Drop a pebble 
into a perfectly still sheet of water ; imagine that each ripple is supplanted 
by a lofty mountain range, of which all detail is lost in purple haze, and that 
the furthest undulations melt into the mysterious infinite. One gazes with 
a sense of soothing melancholy as one listens to plaintive modulations of 
some air of “linked music long drawn out’’. 


_Many people are more sensitive to sound than to sight. 
Father Bruno James, for instance, tells me that he has to translate 
a beautiful view into sound before he can appreciate it. It 
must be difficult for those who are so acutely sensitive to the 
music of the written word to criticize Virgil with detachment, 
for the Virgilian melody makes it only too easy to confuse form 
and content, and to praise content because of its form. I am 
not suggesting that form is a gratuitous ornament imposed from 
without, or that the great. poets aimed at melodious diction for 
its own sake. Form may be related to content as the body to the 
soul, but however inseparable body and soul may be, it is possible 
to judge them separately. We can pay a tribute to a woman’s 
beauty without necessarily admitting that her soul is beautiful. 
And just as a lovely. face often helps to disguise an unlovely soul, 
so the beauty of form often blunts our critical sense in our estimate 
of commonplace content. ' | 

.Translation is a valuable corrective to verdicts unduly in- 
fluenced by form. All poetry inevitably loses in translation, but 
whereas the noblest passages in Homer and in Virgil, passages 
the content of which is as great as the form is beautiful, are 
profoundly moving even in translation, the lines which Father 
James quoted would be banale and flat in any translation which 
was reasonably accurate. 

.In the literary criticism of the classics the proportion of 
‘precise thought to uncritical enthusiasm is nowhere smaller 
than in the appraisal of classical word-painting. It is not only 
that in the judgement of values, form and content are so often 
confused, but there is also a failure to discriminate between the 
respective roles of author and reader in the evocation of remem- 
bered beauty. Thus even the bleakest description of mountains 
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will help a mountain-lover to recreate his mountain past. Simple 
words serve as pegs on which we can hang our memories, but it 
is our memories and not the author’s genius that is evocative. 
The Virgilian descriptions of dawn and sunset are perfect min- 
iatures so far as form is concerned, but so far as conterit is 
concerned they do not bear analysis—or translation. Apart 
from form, many descriptive passages in the classics are inferior 
to those which we owe to that great master of Greek simplicity, 
Baedeker. The over-praise of classical word-painting is confined 
to scholars who are unexacting in their standards not only of 
word-painting but also of natural scenery. A good eye for 
scenery is no more common than a good ear for music. The 
uninformed and uncritical pleasure with which I listen to my 
favourite operas and symphonies is comparable to the vague 
indiscriminating enjoyment which is all that many people feel 
in the presence of mountains or the sea: 

The sound of all others which I long to hear again is the old 
alphorn on the way to the Upper Glacier at Grindelwald, awaken- 
ing its echoes in the.cliffs of the Mettenberg. Now if I were to 
assert that the Greek simplicity of the Rigi alphorn can evoke in a 
few notes greater beauty than Beethoven in the whole of the Sixth 
Symphony I should be saying something as difficult to refute and 
as impossible to justify as the oft-repeated assertion that Homerand 
Virgil can evoke with a few apt words a’ picture which the 
moderns could not suggest in as many lines. To my mind a 
poet who can only see the smoke ascending from the cottage 
roofs and the larger shadows falling from the mountains sees less 
than Leslie Stephen saw from the summit of Mont Blanc, but I 
cannot, of course, argue with people who read into these simple 
lines a whole range of thought and vision for which their only 
authority is a private illumination denied to me. I can only 
repeat that Virgil’s sunrise and sunset passages seem to me to 
bear much the same relation to Hilaire Belloc’s and Leslie Stephen’s 
as the alphorn, which I love, bears to a Beethoven symphony. 
It is as difficult to describe music as to describe scenery in words, 
but whereas I, who have an uneducated ear, would never presume 
to criticize the descriptive writing which attempts to interpret 
music in writing, scholars with an uneducated eye for scenery 
dogmatically assert that Homer and Virgil are superior to any 
modern word-painters. The truth is that the classical writers 
were making the first tentative experiments in an art which only 
reached maturity in the Romantic movement. 

Metaphor, analogy and the pathetic fallacy all play their part 
in the aft of evocative writing. Ruskin grudgingly admitted 
that the pathetic fallacy was sometimes legitimate, but his tone 
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is that of a strict casuist, who, starting from the premise that 
falsehood is always wrong, is prepared reluctantly to concede that 
a verbal deceit is sometimes justifiable, as, for instance, when an 
assassin seeks information as to the road taken by his intended 
victim. . 

Ruskin reproved Coleridge because in his lines, 


The one ted leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often dance it can, 


he “‘fancies a life in it (the leaf) and will which there are not; 
confuses its powerlessness with choice, its fading death with 
merriment, and the wind that shakes it with music”, but Ruskin 
writes charmingly of “‘pieces of wave that danced all day”. This 
phrase occurs in his little-known description of the Rhone at 
Geneva, a description in which Ruskin breaks all his own rules, 
deviates from “‘pure fact’? and makes free use of the pathetic 
fallacy. But the result is superb. Observe how Ruskin 
differentiates between sea waves and river waves, between great 
torrents, pools and millstreams, and achieves his effect by evoking 
the subtler facts which no factual epithets can evoke, the delicate 
truths which can only be suggested by metaphor, analogy and 
the pathetic fallacy. 


Waves of clear sea are, indeed, lovely to watch, but they are always 
coming or gone, never in any taken shape to be seen fora second. But here 
was one mighty wave that was always itself, and every fluted shirl of it, 
constant as the wreathing of a shell. No wasting away of the fallen foam, 
no pause for the gathering of power, no helpless ebb of discouraged recoil ; 
but alike through bright day and lulling night, the never-pausing plunge, 
and never-fading flash. . . . 

The innocent way, too, in which the river used to stop to look into every 
little corner. Great torrents always seem angry, and great rivers too often 
seem sullen ; but there is no anger, no disdain, in the Rhone. It seemed as 
if the mountain stream was in mere bliss at recovering itself again out of the 
lake-sleep and raced because it rejoiced in racing, fain yet to return and stay. 
There were pieces of wave that danced all day.as if Perdita were looking 
on to learn; there were little streams that skipped like lambs and leaped like 
chamois; there were pools that shook the sunshine all through them, and 
were rippled in layers of overlaid ripples, like crystal sand; there were 
currents that twisted the light into golden braids, and inlaid the threads with 
turquoise enamel; there were strips of stream that had certainly above the 
lake been millstreams, and were looking busily for mills to turn again. .. . 

ARNOLD LUNN. 
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IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE Worp: 


A PLEA FoR ENGLISH WorDs 





N an article called ““The Language of Worship”, published in 
the issue of Music and Liturgy for October 1943, the Reverend 
Joseph Connelly set out, with persuasiveness and delicacy, the 
case for the continued use of Latin in the worship of Catholics 
of the Western rite; and in the course of his article Fr. Connelly 
did the present writer the honour of quoting with approval two 
statements of his. 

It may then be not altogether improper for me to. set down 
some personal observations on this much-debated topic— 
personal ‘in the sense that they represent’ my own opinions, 
based on my own experience as a Catholic ‘‘man-in-the-street- 
and-in-the-congregation”’. I believe that-there are others who 
share these views, but I do not claim to speak for them as 
individuals or for any society or group. 

I advocate the almost exclusive use of the English language 
for public worship in parish churches in England. 

Having made that plain statement, I must make some more in 
_ order to clear the ground. 

The demand for the common tongue in worship has in history 
sometimes been prompted by nationalism or misplaced patriotism, 
by a tendency to schism or heresy. I know of nobody in England 
of whom that is true today. (And can it be certainly said that 
the use of a supra-national language in public worship has done 
anything in any country to reduce the ravages of nationalism and 
perverted patriotism ?) 

I am concerned solely with England. Whether m Ireland 


the language of worship should be Irish (or English), in Germany ~ 


German, ¢tc., is a matter for the Church to decide according to 
local conditions—as it is in England.* 

Theres no question of “‘the disappearance of the Latin rite” 
There seems to me a special appropriateness that worship should 
be in Latin in the churches of those religious, men and women, 





* On the point of “‘the Catholic abroad”. The Englishman who knows neither 
Polish nor Latin would be hardly less “‘at home” in a Polish church if the Mass 
were in Polish; no other “‘accident” of the service need be different (except the 
chant at sun Mass). I have assisted at the Holy Mysteries of the Byzantine rite 
in Arabic, Slavonic and Rumanian, none of which tongues I understand; but I 
was not “lost” at the service, which I had learned something about in languages 
that I do understand: and in fact I felt the truth of Catholic unity confirmed rather 
than weekeness unity in variousness. In any case, most people don’t spend much 
time abroad. 


° 
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who are bound to choir office, and for the capitular services in 
cathedral churches, 1 am concerned with parochial churches. 
And even here there need be no question of the canon, from 
“Te igitur’’ to the Great Amen, in English so long as it continues 
to be said apnseerna dieimaee is likely to be a very long time 
indeed. 

For the same reason the chant would not disappear either, 
except from those parish churches which have it (in most of 
which, I fear, its loss would not be regretted). For nearly 
thirty years now plain chant has been one of the enduring 
delights of my life, and I am all against trying to adapt English 
words to it; but if men’s spiritual welfare requires a reform 
which is inconsistent with the use of plainchant in parish churches, 
then we must relinquish the chant. And anyway, the spirit of 
man is not incapable of producing a fitting worshipful music to be 
sung by the people at an English liturgy. 

The change of language, if it ought to be made, should not be 
carried out as a whole, “‘in one fell swoop”’, but done gradually 
ovet a period of time, not too long and not too short, with a 
definite date for its completion (otherwise there would be danger 
of its stopping short at some piebald, half-and-half stage). 

I do not agree that the Mass should be tackled last or treated 
as a special case; on the contrary, I believe that certain changes in 
the language of the Mass should come first, with some other 
rites and services. 


Fr. Connelly accepts my statement that “The ultimate 
reason for having a special liturgical language is its consonance 
with the nature of Christian worship: the Mass is a sacrifice, in 
* the first place an act to be done (aco), not a prayer to be said, 
and it is done in and with the proper hieratic forms, of which the 
. hieratic language is one.’’ ‘That was written in a context where 
no elaboration was required, but there is more to be said. For 
example, that an hieratic language, in the sense of one not under- 
stood by the people, is not a wecessizy in the celebration of the Holy 
Mysteries—and it may become very undesirable. A language 
too can be hieratic without being a dead language or otherwise 
unintelligible to most. The Anglican Book of Common Prayer 
illustrates this: its English is certainly hieratic and certainly not 
completely obsolete English. Advocacy of “‘the vernacular” in 
worship must. not be mistaken for advocacy of “‘the colloquial”. 
Public worship emphatically demands a language in some sense 
“special” ; if it is to be English it should not be colloquial—on the 
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other hand, neither should it be simply the English of the sixteenth 
of seventeenth century.* 

Those ot us who want to see the beginning of a change that 
to most of our fellow Catholics seems alarming, if not positively 
shocking, want it simply because we are convinced that it is 
necessary for the religious welfare of the Catholics of this country. 
And it is common ground between us and those who seriously 
oppose us that, if we are right in this belief, then that change 
ought to be brought about. Jf a vernacular liturgy be necessary 
for the spiritual well-being of a people, then the possibility of its 
being misused by some for secular or sectarian ends cannot stand 
against it: nor can the changing of a fifteen-hundred-year-old 
tradition of practice, nor the discontinuance in parish churches 
of what for so many of us is our magnificent, our venerable, our 
deeply loved Latin liturgy, nor any other accidental considera- 
tion. 
The question “‘Does the religious weltare of English Catholics 
call for a greater use of English in public worship” does not, of 
course, have in view the likes or dislikes, virtues or failings, under- 
standing or ignorance, devotion or coldness of each individual 
person: that is a matter impossible to be measured or exactly 
known, in which imponderables and subjective influences and 
feelings come into strong play. The question has in view a 
body of people, an assembly, a church—that collection of local 
churches, of Westminster, Plymouth, Lancaster and the rest, that 
together make up the visible Church in this land. It is con- 
cerned with how that Church does something, namely, the 
supremely important spiritual work of worshipping Almighty 
God. Is that work done in what is, having regard to the nature 
of the work and the. circumstances of the times and place (and 
not of any other time or place), the most godly and reasonable, 
therefore the best, way? If not, then a change is called for in 
respect of its deficiencies. 7 





* There is unquestionably a desire among Anglicans for a greater intelligibility 
of their rites. This is not an argument for the use of Latin, but for a revising of 
the English. There is no earthly reason why a vernacular liturgy should not be 
thus revised from time to time. (The La#in of our office hymns was revised in the 
seventeenth century—tunhappily, for the process was the reverse of bringing up 
to date: it spoiled them.) But an argument for the retention of Latin is the quality 
of most of the English of our translations and “popular devotions”, some of 
which is as untelligible as Latin itself. 

t ‘“Time and place.”’ I am not in this article concerned with the past; I am 
making no judgements of the past; I am not concerned with the seventh or the 
twelfth or the fifteenth century, but only with the present—and the future. But 
it may be noted that this trouble about Latin is nothing new. It began in the 
later Middle Ages, precisely at the time when the fluid dialects of after-Roman 
Europe had developed into real languages, and when ve Sar St. Bernard and 
the friars had sown the seed of religious renewal among the Christian people of 
Western Europe. This difficulty about Latin was a principal factor in the emer- 
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The most god/y way. ‘That is the individual’s contribution: 
the personal interior worship, devoutness and sincerity of this 
priest and of that layman and of all of them. Without that 
nothing: our prayers are a sounding brass, our chant a tinkling 
cymbal. And it can’t be argued about or measured accurately 
or very wellknown. But if our worship is not conducted in the 
most reasonable way—in. view of the nature of the work and the 
circumstances of times and place—then stumbling-blocks are 
being put in the way-of godly worship and of godly life. 

It seems to me that those stumbling-blocks are there. 

What is the work we are about? In the first and supreme 
place we, priest and people, are together celebrating the’ Holy 
Mysteries, which we call The Mass. We are doing what our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ told us, through the Apostles, 
to do in remembrante of him: to meet’'together at a common 
meal wherein, thanks having been given, food of bread and wine 
is hallowed through a very simple prayer, and eaten by the 
participants ; and the whole action is sacrificial, it is a representa- 
tion and renewal of Christ’s tedeeming act on Calvary. 

So fundamentally the Mass is an action, a deed to be done 
and not a prayer to be said. And if the original simple rite had 
continued in its simplicity there would be much to be said for 
the contention that dispositions of ‘charity and prayer and a 
general knowledge of what is being done is amply sufficient 
among the assistants-at Mass, both for the glory of God and the 


welfare of man. But the rite has not remained in its — | 


simplicity; the Church has added to it; it is no longer em 8 
a sacrificial action. It is now alsoa service of praise and tha 
giving and petition, and the Church has as well made it an 
occasion of instruction: in a sentence, as well as a sacrifice, the 
-Mass is a prayer-meeting, a aye -singing and a religious- 
instruction class. 

Now prayer, praise and instruction are actions no less than is 
sacrifice, actions with their own nature and requirements: and 
the requirements of prayer and praise are not met if we do not 
know what we are praying for or what we are singing ; the nature 
of-instruction is wanting if we cannot understand (often cannot 
even hear) the word of God that is being read for our learning. 
ae of unliturgical worship, “‘uncorporate” religion: it was a main factor in the 

re ular devotions” in English and French and German and Italian and so 
on, cage it helped to divide ~ Western Church almost into two castes, “‘clerks”’ 
and the rest. Whether, had there been -no Protestant revolt, the Western Church 
would by now be using vernaculars in her liturgy is an idle speculation which 
can be left to those who have the time and ingenuity to discuss it. For some 
very interesting observations on the. historical aspect of Latin in the Western 


Church, see Dr. Dvornik’s article in Eastern Churches Quarterly, July-December 
1943, pages 194-213 (Coldwell, 17 Red Lion Square, W.C.1). 
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If they are to worship as well as possible, the Mass in its 
wholeness requires, as well as the proper disposition, worship in 
spirit and in truth, of those who assist thereat, (2) corporate 
participation, (4) understanding—not simply understanding in a 
general sense of: what is being done, but understanding with 
that degree of particularity that the human acts of prayer, praise 
and teaching require. 

To consider corporate participation properly requires a dis- 
cussion of (among other things) the necessity of common prayer, 
as distinct from individualistic, idiosyncratic prayer, among 
those taking part at Mass, which is a communal action. ‘That 
discussion is needless here.’ It would be a gross exaggeration to 
say that the battle for the desirability of, e.g., congregational 
singing has been won (in spite of what has been repeatedly said 
by our shepherds and teachers, from popes downwards). But I 
feel justified in taking that desirability for granted. “This,” said 
Cardinal Hinsley after a great congregationally sung Mass at 
Westminster, “this should be the normal thing in every Catholic 
church on every Sunday.”* 

But what a handicap that Latin language is here. An experi- 
enced prelate wrote some time ago; “Of course, what is chiefly 
wrong with church music is the words.”’ The statement is one- 
sided: the music itself, with nothing in common with all the 
other music we hear and sing, is a nearly equal difficulty, so great 
indeed that we overlook the fact that, as well as the chant being 
so strange and baffling, the words are in a foreign tongue. 

Latin not difficult to read and pronounce? No, not for you 
and me and thousands of others. But there are tens of thousands 
more in England, young and old, who read even their own tongue 
only haltingly: to them Latin is as daunting as Magyar is to the 
rest of us. They are urged to worship communally, to partici- 
pate with a// their faculties—it is an unfamiliar and unwelcome 
idea to them; they are asked to sing—they don’t want to sing, 
or at any rate not that “‘queer’”’ music; and on top of it all, to 
take part, to sing, in a language whose words they don’t recognize 
and don’t understand. . .. The point need not be laboured. 
It sticks out a mile. In how many “‘liturgical churches” (detest- 
able expression) is their admirable observance confined to a 
handful of the people; the bulk of ordinary worshippets ‘is un- 
touched—and untouchable? ‘All that Latin and stuff . . .” ve 
heard that criticism, in those or similar words, countless times. 

Catholics generally do not know, and cannot sing; “Te 
Deum”, ““Magnificat’’, “Nunc dimittis”, “Veni sancte Spiritus” 





* If ecclesiastical authorities tolerate ““hymns at Mass’? and so on, it is largely 
because they know that so many people are no longer able to assist in any other way. 
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-—-many of them not even the “‘Credo’’,. Whatever the deficien- 
cies of Anglican worship, those who frequent. it regularly learn 
at the very least to do that—and without all the fuss of singing 
practices and, Latin classes and (sometimes) argument .and. ill- 
feeling: they learn them in an easy, natural way, by hearing them 
sung (if they can’t be bothered to read) in church, in English, 

The reader may remark, ‘“‘Mass is far more often said than 
sung. Your objections do not hold good for low Mass.”’ True 
ina measure and up toa.point. But if the stage of dialogue Mass 
be reached, and especially if the people are to say all the normally 
choral parts of the “‘ordinary’’, the difficulties raised by Latin are 
neatly as great as at sung Mass. Moreover, I am convinced by 
inference, by observation, and by what people say, that individual- 
istic worship at ordinary low, Mass is. greatly encouraged and 
confirmed by the feeling that ““We have no idea what he is saying: 
our job is to kneel (or sit) here and keep quiet and pray as best 
we can.’’* .That surely cannot be really satisfactory corporate 
worship where the assembly cannot understand half of it. 

As well as, and as part of, taking part corporately and actively, 
we ought at Mass—sacrifice and supper, prayer and praise—to be 
able to understand what we are at, to know that at this moment 
the priest on our behalf is praying for peace (and not for rain), at 
that moment the choir is inviting us to clap and cheer for joy 
before God} (and not drawing our attention to any sorrowful 
mystery). , 

The first part of the Mass is intended for instruction: nothing 
the Council of Trent decreed has altered that. It is called, 
schematically, the Mass of the learners, ““catechumens’’.. ‘There 
may be no catechumens, properly speaking, nowadays (except in 
some foreign missions), but there are plenty of learners in the 
ordinary sense. And the instruction aspect ts emphasized at-the 
end of this part by a sermon, on the gospel or epistle that has just 
been read or the feast that has been referred to in the collect. .. It 
seems curious that this epistle and gospel, which are there for our 
enlightenment and for nothing else whatever, should be solemnly 
chanted in an unintelligible tongue. The anomaly is so obvious 
that in certain. circumstances these readings are repeated in 
English—but informally, without solemnity, as no proper part 
of our eucharistic action. More often than not, of course, these 
lessons are read only in Latin, in a low voice, the reader’s back to 
the people he is reading to—he as it were reads the word of 
God to the east wall. To do a thing in such.a way seems. in, the 


* It would at’ once re-forge a link between celebrant and people at low Mass 
were the congregation to stand at the collects, Gloria in excelsis, preface, the Lord’s 
Prayet, etc. After all, we still in theory stand up to pray. 

t Entrance-verse, seventh Sunday after Pentecost, 
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doing to defeat its very purpose; it does not edify (“build up’’) 
man: does it honour God? 

Could it not be introduced as a first step that, at public low 
Mass in public churches, the epistle and gospel should be read by 
the celebrant in English only, in a loud voice, facing the people? 
And at sung Mass be similarly sung in English (thus doing away 
too with the present clumsy duplicating—at high Mass sometimes 
triplicating !|—of the scripture lessons). 

To this could be added the collects and after-communion 

— in English: those prayers which (whatever the etymo- 
ogical origin of their aan collect into one grandly terse sum- 
mary the prayers and hopes and aspirations of the assembly, 
together with a reminder of the day’s feast or occasion—and to 
which the assembly gives its agreement and assent and approval 
by replying ‘“‘Amen’’. It seems strange and hardly reasonable to 
respond “‘So be it’’ to something one has not understood—how- 
ever morally certain we may be that we do agree. 

The choral “‘proper”’, too, seems to require early attention. 
It is the element of the Mass least appreciated and understood by 
the people: and it is so important an element that it is specifically 
forbidden to leave out the singing of it (yet how often it is left 
out at sung Mass). Ninety-nine out of a hundred, and more, of 
the congregation don’t understand a word of it, unless they read 
it from a book—and you can read a gradual a score of times while 
the choit is singing its neums and jubilus. What are children 
expected to do all that time? Even if sung on two or three notes 
(as it should be in parish churches, in my opinion), it still remains 
that most of the people don’t understand the words. Could it 
be sung, even monotoned, simply and clearly in English by one 
or two voices, we should have a chance of uniting ourselves more 
closely, more intelligently, more whole-heartedly and knowingly 
with what the priest and we are about; our service would be a 
more reasonable service, and we should be “‘doing the action” 
more really. We should thus be honouring God more. 

There is no need to multiply examples. I should only 
continue to harp on “understanding”. For if we do not under- 
stand in some detail that which is being said or sung, if we are 
cut off from the variety, the appositeness, the beauty, the teaching 
of the Church’s liturgical texts, most of us cannot grow in 
knowledge. We may know (‘ ‘notionally’ ’) what in general is 
going on—but that and no mare is to miss the half of it; we are 
without the props and stays which the intellect can give to our 
weak: faith, we are cut off from a means of growth which the 
Church provides, provides not only that God may be honoured 
but also that. we may be godly—the two aspects are one, So 
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many very holy men and women have been content with that — 
‘general knowledge of the action”. I know. But so many of 
us are not holy at all. 

On a Palm Sunday I was in a largeish church in a great city; 
it was full of all sorts and conditions of people. 1 brazenly 
entertained a distraction, and narrowly examined those people. 
I am quite certain that very few of them knew what was going on 
at the altar (for some undisclosed reason there was no procession), 
beyond the fact that palms were being blessed; it was “‘just a 
ceremony” to them. But several-hundred people cannot stand 
and meditate fruitfully on that fact for twenty minutes, and the 
few who wete saying their rosaries could have done so as well 
anywhere else. Whereas had the celebrant been singing out the 
prayers in English our spirits would have had much to feed on in 
his words; we should have been “all there”’ all the time. 

- Or the prophecies on Holy Saturday. The Church certainly 
- did not appoint them to be read for the edification of Almighty 
God, if I may put it so without irreverence. They are there for 
the edification and information’ of the people of God. Should 
they not then be read so that we can understand them? 

I once questioned (I hope tactfully) my fellow guests at a 
wedding about the terms and content of the marriage Mass and 
blessing. Except for the very few who had the text, none of 
them (not excluding the bride and groom) had the shadowiest idea. 
“‘The priest was just blessing the couple.” But if that is all the 
Church attaches to it, why does the blessing take up a column or 
so of print?—half a dozen lines would be just as effective. 

Some time ago I had to serve the priest at a funeral. I asked 
him if any of it was to be in English. “Yes,” he replied, “all of 
it.” I raised my eyebrows; and he explained that “To keep 
within the letter of the law, I read the Latin in the car on the way 
to the cemetery.”” He was a man of some age, and long pastoral 
experience (and his name was a good Irish one). Does it not 
seem a pity that the pastoral ministry should have to be dis- 
figured by undignified dodges of that sort when a priest wants to 
do his work in what his experience shaws him is the best way? 

These are not isolated examples. And the reader can prob- 
ably supply more. 

In some countries wide provision has been made for the use 
_ of the spoken tongue at baptism, marriage, churching and so 
forth. This surely is pure gain, both in emphasizing the reality 
and nature of what is being done and in the fittingness of the way 
of doing it. The custom of bidding certain prayers or putting 
questions in Latin and then repeating them in English is both 
clumsy and undignified, even grotesque, and to some observers 
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seems unreasonable in itself—which objections, with othefs, lie 
also against the fancy experiments of having parts of the Mass read 
out in English during its celebration, which some clergy are 
trying as a way out of their difficulties. 

I am not so arrogant and censorious as to suggest that with 
right intention to pray and praise in words that we do not at all 
or fully understand is a worthless exercise—far from it. But to 
say that that is the best, or even a desirable or satisfactorily 
sufficient way, seems to ignore the full nature of Christian worship, 
to ignore psychology and to ignore the function of one of the 
greatest of human attributes, articulate speech. As Fr. 
Connelly points out, ““A language of worship is meant primarily 
for speech to God.” It does not seem altogether rational to speak 
most high and intimate things in words we do not understand, 
even though the all-knowing Hearer understands them. Is it 
really the recta ratio agibilium? 


After the Council of Trent the Roman liturgy was revised, 
standardized and imposed almost everywhere; and it is has never 
been altered since. That is something new in the history of 
Christian worship—that for over three hundred and fifty years 
the form of its central rite should be unaffected by the life and 
culture and ideas and development of the peoples using it. And 
during that three hundred and fifty years many important aspects 
of the life, culture and ideas of the Western world have been 
more profoundly changed than in all the ages of Christianity that 
_ had gone before. Since the time of Pope St. Pius V public 

worship has become less and less alive and vital; today it presents - 
a problem full of deep and most intricate difficulties: and among 
those difficulties surely the use of Latin is a gratuitous and over- 
powering one. 

What I may venture to call the text-book answer to this 
difficulty is, almost, that it does not exist: that the Mass is an 
action in which we amply co-operate by interior union and a 
general knowledge of what is being done, and that we need not 
bother about anything else. I confess that that answer puzzles 
me. When, taking their stand on the sufficiency of interior 
worship in spirit and in.truth, outside critics decry the use of 
rites and ceremonies, gestures and chants, we reply by pointing 
out that human beings are body as well as spirit, that man needs 
to use the whole of himself in worship, his body and its faculties 
as well as his heart and mind—a human being is not a disembodied 
spirit. Well and good. But then, in the matter of Latin, we 
proceed to use an argument that in practice means that at the 
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average celebration of Mass most of the worshippers are not 
using their voices at all, their bodies very little and that not ritually 
and understandingly; and their inward worship is individualistic, 
their minds confined within the limits of their own resources 
instead of being enlarged by the words and actions of the Church’s 
rite. Ina sentence, we ate worshipping more like Quakers than 
like Catholics.’ Quaker public worship is a high and holy thing, 
but it is limited: ought we to be content with similar limitations? 
And what would happen if a worshipper at Mass were moved by 
the Spirit to testify aloud (we cannot be sure that the Holy Ghost 
would never break the bounds of our human “‘correctness’’) ? 

No doubt if we come to Mass on Sundays and spend the time 
at our private prayets; or even as passive spectators, we are ful- 
filling the letter of the law. But it cannot be maintained that we 
are entering into its spirit. We are in fact urged to do mote, 
much more. But for most of us an unknown tongue is an 
insuperable obstacle to really active real assistance. Interior 
prayer and a general knowledge are sufficient, they enable us to 
save our souls. Of course. The grace of God over-rides all. 
A man can save his soul on a desert island; the souls of millions 
ate saved who have never heard the name of Jesus Christ—but 
we do not for that reason refrain from preaching the Gospel to 
the heathen.* | 

And what of the quality of the souls to be saved? Is it not to 
the glory of God, and a proper use of the talents he has given us, 
that our minds should be enlightened and enlarged, our spirits 
strenghtened, by a real understanding and knowledge of what 

the Church does and says in her rites of worship? 

| The argument from “sufficiency” is indeed a baffling one 
when our shepherds and teachers are so urgent that we should 
not be content with any minimum. Confession and communion 


once a year is enough, but . . . . It is enough to give alms well 
within our means, but... It is enough not to harm our 
neighbour, but ... And the warnings against formalism, ot 


which Father Connelly gives so strong a one in Musi¢ and Liturgy: 
“Faith is eaten away by the cancer of formalism, that is, routine 
church-going, parrot-like recitation of prayers, unthinking use of 
sacraments and the like.” Is not a half-unintelligible liturgy a 
direct incentive to formalism? What is more likely to lead to a 
parrot-like recitation of our confession of faith than to sing it in 
words we don’t understand? Or that hymn of praise, “Glory to 
God in the highest”? If every time we receive a sacrament we 
are reminded in plain words of what it is all about, are we not 





* As Eric Gill used to say in quite another connexion, “‘St. Agnes saved her 
soul in a Roman brothel—but that was no reason why she should stop there.” 
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less likely to receive it unthinkingly? That a rough knowledge of 
what is being done is a sufficient accompaniment to personal 
devotion at public worship is a spiritual truth that easily degener- 
ates into a legal fiction. Personal devotion has got to be given 
every possible help, spiritual and intellectual. An English 
liturgy alone cannot achieve anything—of course it can’t. I 
began all this by emphasizing the fundamental necessity of 
personal devotion. It must have every encouragement, positive 
and negative, according to the nature and circumstances of the 
occasion. It is becoming increasingly clear that Latin is a 
discouragement, and that English could be a great help. 

Indeed, some of the anomalies presented in practice by our 
Latin liturgy are so striking, so irrational according to the 
ordinary man’s ideas, that nobody would attempt to defend them 
were it not for the strong pressure of other considerations, 
considerations which call for the fullest respect. But ‘even so 
the substance of what has been said above, the reality and serious- 
ness of the difficulties attending the use of Latin in public worship, 
is now widely admitted among clergy and laity (especially in 
private conversation). Very many of those who reject the 
suggestion of English in public worship do so, not because they 
deny there are grave deficiencies to be remedied, but because 
they believe they can be remedied by less drastic means than 
discontinuing the use of Latin in parish churches. 

Of the two’ principal means advocated, one is the use by the 
laity of an English or English-Latin missal. Of this, the prelate 
whom I have quoted before has said, ““Why go to church to read a 
book?” unless, of course, it be for the purpose of joining aloud in 
the prayers and chants. Leaving that rhetorical question aside, it 
must be at once recognized that there is a deal of substance in 
this suggestion—up to a point; and the big sales of English missals 
in Great Britain (and U.S.A.) during the past twenty-five years 
is significant. But it is possible to over-value the use of the missal. 
For one thing, to keep one eye on the text (or ear on the celebrant) 
and the other on the translation is to divide the mind, to be ina 
perpetual state of tiresome distraction. And “using a missal” 
may easily become a private devotion like any other, with all the 
fussiness over small matters that is so often associated with such 
—colour of the day, tank of the feast, ““commemoration chasing”’, 
and so forth. But at best the English missal can be only a partial 
solution. The armed forces have discovered for us the astonishing 
number of men who cannot read or write, largely from those big 
cities where Catholics are mostly found. I do not sttess that 
special case. But I do stress the very much larger number of 
people who cannot read easily and comfortably, those who 
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can never learn how to follow the so-important variable parts of 
the Mass, and other many who have not the patience to do so.* 
This large problem is so often approached epperentey only 
from the angle of the mentally alert, fairly well educated and 
enthusiastic, and never more so than when the other principal 
remedy is advocated, namely, that all Catholics should be taught 
I emphatically agree that a// Catholics shoud be taught at 
school as much Latin as they are able to assimilate—and that 
whether they worship in Latin or English, 4 xavj yAéooa OF 
Aramaic. Then they would at least know the Mass responses, 
and perhaps recognize a Latin word when they see one. But the 
contention that a knowledge of Latin sufficient for the purposes of 
devout and intelligent public worship could be acquired, in 
school or elsewhere, by anything more than a small minority is 
fantastically mistaken. To follow and take a part in our Latin 
worship with understanding, attention and devotion, no less than 
' @ fair working knowledge of the language is required. Can 
children, of all kinds ak degrees of ability, who leave school 
at fourteen or fifteen do that? How many of our people (not 
only around Scotland Road, Liverpool, or Union Street, 
Plymouth, but in Mayfair or Bath) have the interest, enthusiasm, 
perseverance, mental background, type of mind, to do that? 
The statement of the author of Legendo, quoted by Fr. 
Connelly, that every Catholic of normal intelligence between the 
- ages of seven and seventy can acquire a sufficient knowledge of 
Latin to enable him to ‘‘feel at home in his kingdom” (whatever 
that may mean exactly) is so rhetorical as to be meaningless. 
Our thousands of children, in slums and polite suburbs, grappling 
with their irregular verbs, use of supine, ablative absolute, or 
even Ora maritima: out colliers and > dacbes (and their wives) 
turning off the evening radio and getting on with their Latin: 
our “‘tired business men’’ (and their wives) doing the like—these 
would be grand spectacles; but they are obviously not realistic 
aspirations.t In Blackfriars for June 1943 L. C. Sheppard wrote 
on “Liturgy and the Vernacular’ (Fr. Connelly calls it an 
“excellent example of [a] good type of article”). Mr. Sheppard 
has been a schoolmaster and a teacher of Latin; and he writes in 
this article, “‘It is sometimes said, seriously indeed by those who 
should know better, that a sufficient knowledge of Latin to 
understand the Mass is easily gained—that it requires very little 





* And what about all those people who just can’t afford a cheapest missal apiece 
for the family? 

t Cf. what Fr. Ivor Daniel says in Music and Liturgy, October 1943, page 145 
bottom; he is not referring only to Pembroke Dock, 
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Latin and so forth. This is manifestly untrue.” And it is 
manifestly untrue that the considerable amount of Latin required 
to worship in that tongue could be effectively imparted to more 
than a small minority of the faithful. 


Among the rank and file of Catholics there is very little 
demand for more English in public worship.* Of course not: 
for one reason, they don’t waste time on things they have always 
understood to be “‘impossible”; for another, they don’t know 
what they are missing. For that matter, there is not much 
demand for “‘more liturgy” either. But, in so far as such a thing 
can or should be “‘regulated’’, the spiritual life of the Church is 
not regulated by a counting of votes. Fr. Connelly tells of 
some British sailors who rejected the suggestion of an English 
liturgy in “‘good nautical vernacular’. So one would expect. 
But what of it? After all, did all the clergy greet Pius X’s decree 
on frequent communion with enthusiastic approval? And were 
not some of the reasons for objection the same in both cases? 
—fixity of habit, an unfamiliar idea, distaste for the discomfort of 
change, a mental climate in which everything to do with the 
Church is immutable, the notion that what may have been best 
in A.D..597 (when St. Augustine and his Roman'mission landed at 
Ebbsfleet) or in 1066 (when English was the jargon of a subject 
people) or in 1548 (when the schismatics sang Mass in English 
in St. Paul’s) niust be still the best in 1944. Iam not, of course, 
referring to Father Connelly and others who oppose the pro- 
ponents of English with such courtesy, liberality and patience; 
but to that mere pooh-poohing and rejection out of hand which 
is all too common and is apt to be given much more weight than 
it deserves. 

Largire nobis quaesumus Domine semper spiritum cogitandi 
quae recta sunt, propitius et agendi. . . . 

DoNALD ATTWATER. 





GIAMBATTISTA VICO 1744-1944 


) one were called upon to fix the real dividing line between 
the mediaeval and the modern world, it would not be fanciful to 
place it in the seventeenth century, which witnessed the rise of 
modern physical science and the formulation of the Cartesian © 


* Though among the younger people there may be more discontent, much of 
it inarticulate, with the present state of worship than the clergy realize. 
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philosophy. The astronomical revolution accomplished by 
Copernicus and Galileo removed the Earth from its position as 
the centre of the universe and sent it floating into the vast depths 
of space, an almost insignificant speck of matter. Popular 
interest in science was evinced by the founding of the London 
Royal Society in 1662 and the French Academie des Sciences in 
1666, and by the publication of such works as Fontenelle’s 
Pluralité des Mondes in 1686, When Newton issued his great 
Principia in 1687, the whole solar system was revealed as one vast 
mathematical harmony. The old simple scheme, with Heaven 
above, Hell below-and the Earth in the centre, was replaced by 
an entirely new picture of the Universe, the full conception of 
which :transcended the imagination of man. Everything, it 
seemed, worked according to ascertained laws; nothing was really 
inexplicable or incapable of reduction to mathematical formulae. 
The Universe resembled a gigantic machine, which had been 
once wound up by its Almighty Constructor and then left to run 
(/ on by itself. But if the motions of the stars and planets and of 
the whole world of Nature were regulated by law, might not the 
actions of men, and therefore of human societies, also be found 
to obey certain fixed rules? Surely man himself was not outside 
the domain of natural law? Hence the way was open for the 
construction of a philosophy of history that would establish and 
illustrate the general principles governing the order of events, 
and the first steps in that direction were taken by the great 
Italian thinker, the bicentenary of whose death falls this year. 
Until the eighteenth century little had been done towards 
explaining and interpreting the chaotic mass of facts which passed 
under the name of History. To the Oriental peoples history was 
a mere succession of unrelated events, and their chronicles were 
little more than dry catalogues of kings and battles and conquests. 
The Greeks were inclined to see in it a series of recurring cycles, 
human history reproducing, as it were, the periodicity of the 
seasons. To the Jews, on the contrary, history moved jin a 
straight line from the Creation to the final triumph of their race, 
after all its trials and sufferings, under the rule of a secular 
Messiah: the rise and fall of empires was but a part of a slowly 
unfolding Divine Plan. Christianity inherited this Providential 
theory of history: St. Augustine, who was impressed by the 
uniqueness of the historical event, rejected entirely the cylical 
interpretation, remarking that there would not and could not be 
a second Crucifixion. For thirteen centuries the conception of 
history enshrined in The City of God was received throughout 
Western Christendom, and its last classic expression is to be 
found in Bossuet’s famous Discours sur |’ histoire universellie (1681). 
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Thereafter faith in supernatural intervention in mundane affairs 
grew dim. Belief in witchcraft died out in Western Europe 
between 1660 and 1730. Belief in miracles weakened. A new 
interpretation of the story of mankind had to be found, and 
Giambattista Vico set out to find it. 

Vico was born at Naples in 1 66g and educated at its University, 
where he obtained at thirty-two a poorly paid post as professor 
of rhetoric, after spending nine studious years as tutor to the 
nephews of the Bishop of Ischia in the castle of Vatolla, amid the 
woods and hills of Cilento overlooking the bay of Sorrentino. 
His life was passed in poverty and obscutity, and only towards 
the close of his career did he obtain any public recognition. 
Southern Italy had never been prolific in poets and artists, but in 
legal and metaphysical studies she had no rival in the peninsula, 
and a country which had produced an Aquinas, a Campanella, a 
Telesio, and a Giordano Bruno could certainly lay claim to some 
intellectual pre-eminence, From the first Vico was attracted to 
the study of law and philosophy. At Vatolla his favourite 
authors had been Plato, because, as he put it, he shows us man 
as he ought to be, and Tacitus, because he shows us man as he 
really is. Later he was deeply impressed by Bacon, whose sweeping 
vision of the sciences fascinated him, and by Grotius, who seemed 
to him to have woven law, philosophy and theology into one 
harmonious system based on history and language. After 
publishing a number of Latin works on jurisprudence, which he 
vainly hoped would procure him a better-paid chair at the 
University, he issued in 1725 the first edition of the Scienza 
Nwova, on which his fame rests. A second edition in 1730 was 
recast and is virtually a new work: a third appeared just before 
his death in 1744. 

Vico’s aim was to explain the world of man as completely and 
convincingly as Newton and his fellow-scientists had explained 
the world of nature. “There has hitherto been lacking,” he 
wrote, “‘a science which should be at the same time a history and 
a philosophy of humanity.” In his early days he was much 
attracted by Descartes, whose philosophy was then becoming 
fashionable at Naples, but the Cartesian rationalism, which 
rejected all knowledge that could not be reduced to clear per- 


ception and thus put out of court history, as founded on human 


testimony, and poetry, as based on the imagination, soon revolted 
him. Cogito ergo sum was no defence against scepticism. Merely 
to be conscious is not to know. Conscientia is not the same as 
scientia. He found in Sanchez the idea that the condition under 
which a thing can be known is that the knower should have made 
it, that the true is identical with the created. God made the 
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world of nature: therefore He alone can truly know it. But 
man made the world of history: therefore man can know and 
understand it, and the creation of a “‘new science” of human 
affairs is perfectly possible. Asa Platonist Vico believed in mind 
as the ultimate reality. With St. Augustine he held that the 
measure of Time is to be found, not in things, as the Greeks 
believed, but in the soul of man. Now if man is the creator of 


Time, history as a whole must be a creative process and not a. 


meaningless repetition. And since the historical process takes 
place in the mind of man, the laws of history must be based on 
those of psychology, a position described by Adams as “‘one of 
Vico’s greatest conquests in the domain of historical interpre- 
tation”’. . 
Thus to Vico the true history of the human race is the history 
of its progressive mental states. It was necessary to go back to 
the very beginning, to the earliest days of primitive man, whose 
life, to use Hobbes’s words, was “nasty, poor, brutish, solitary 
and short”. With the help of language and mythology, and of 
analogics drawn from the habits and behaviour of children and 
savages, Vico boldly attempted to reconstruct this long-vanished 
age. Accepting the dictum of the old Roman poet Primus in orbe 
deos fecit timor, he held that conscience and religion originated 
in a fear and terror of natural phenomena such as storms and 
earthquakes and tidal waves, which forced man to seek refuge in 
caves and woods. These thus became the homes of the first 
families, and settled habitation led to the practice of burying the 
dead, this in turn being the origin of private property in land, 
Vico here pointing out that the Cyclops in the Odyssey had their 
private land around the caves in which they dwelt. But in 
tracing the origin of civil society we must avoid the mistake of 
interpreting ancient customs by modern civilized usages. Primi- 
tive man was not a rational being in our sense of the term, and 
to understand him we must summon to our aid imagination, 
feeling, and in general all those qualities which the Cartesians 
neglected and despised. He was a poet who thought in poetic 
images: to Vico poetry is not merely a pleasant literary diversion 
or a disguise for popularizing lofty philosophical notions, it is 
nothing less than “the primitive activity of the human mind”. 
Man sang in verse before he spoke in prose. Language at first 
must have consisted of grunts and mute signs, and Vico, who had 
shrewdly noted that stammerers often overcame their impedi- 
ment by singing, claimed that the earliest human beings must 
have sung rather than spoken in order to loosen their vocal 
chords. Like children, our remote ancestors were highly 
imaginative beings, who personified everything about them and 
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were totally destitute of abstract ideas. The greater part of every 
language consists of metaphor. If there is no word for 
“drought”, man will say, ‘““The land thirsts.’’ Unable to grasp 
an abstract idea such as “for ever’’, he will say, ““As long as the 
river flows into the sea.” In the same way Vico describes myth 
as a metaphorical sentence. In his day myths were explained 
either as allegories of philosophical truths or as the history of 
actual persons who had been ehuemerized into gods. But they 
were simply early man’s childlike way of explaining quite natural | 
things. Thus the so-called Golden Age was really the age of 
agriculture, by association of the ideas yellow—corn—gold, and 
the “golden bough’, to which if plucked another succeeded, 
referred to the harvest, which when reaped was followed by ° 
another. _ 

Having thus indicated the means whereby we may proceed 
to a reconstruction of primitive society with the help of philology 
and mythology, Vico showed how civilization arose and how 
these social changes are reflected in man’s laws, which form the 
collective beincinte binding society together. His examples are 
drawn almost exclusively from Roman history, which he knew 
best. Only in one important digression does he step aside into 
Greek history. In the famous section entitled The Discovery of 
the True Homer, he points out that the I/iad and the Odyssey seem 
to cover a long period of time, that their language is full of 
similes and images with no refined abstractions, that the poems 
are a great storehouse of the manners and customs of ancient 
Greece, that the obscurity surrounding Homer’s birth and death 
and the fact that seven Greek cities claimed to be his birthplace, 
showed that Homer himself was a myth, that the epics attributed 
to him were the work of several hands, and that the real “‘author”’ 
is the Greek people. He then traces briefly the evolution of 
Greek literature. After the epics, the expression of the “‘heroic”’ 
age of Greece, comes Tragedy, based upon myths surrounding the 
gods, then the Old Comedy, which portrayed human characters, 
and finally the New Comedy of Menander, which dealt, not with 
individuals but with types, under the influence of the Socratic 
philosophy. Here we may observe the Greek mind passing 
through the three stages which Vico believed to be common to 
every human society: The Age of the Gods, the Age of Heroes, 
and the Age of Men. 

To these three stages correspond three periods of time: the 
obscure, the fabulous, and the historical. Of the “obscure” Age 
of the Gods we know little or nothing. Its science was “‘divina- 
tion”. Families were broadening into clans, as refugees applied 
for protection to the father, who received them as “‘clients”’ or 
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dependents and ruled over them as chieftain, priest and law- 
giver combined. When the “fathers” (patriarchs, patricians) 
unite to build cities, the State is born, but it is an aristocratic 
State, since their king (a word etymologically connected with 
kin”) is one of themselves, a magistrate, not a despot, like the 
two kings at Sparta. The Divine Age now passes into the 
Heroic, but the first “‘heroes’”’ founded cities for the gods, not 
for themselves, a point later to be elaborated in Fustel de Coul- 
anges’ well-known study, La Ci+é antique, so that the transition 
is a gradual one. The period is marked by the class conflicts 
between the patricians and the plebeians, the clients and depen- 
dents excluded from the rights of full citizenship. It is also the 

riod of “‘poetic wisdom’’, in which the truth of history is 
hidden behind tales and myths of all kinds (the Trojan. War, 
Ulysses, Minos, Perseus, the Minotaur, etc.). This was’ the 
so-called ‘‘Regal’’ period of Roman history, which was really 
aristocratic; the king was only primus inter pares, the Constitution 
of ‘Servius Tullius gave freedom only to the feudal magnates, 
not to the common people (like our own Magna Carta), and after 
the Revolution of B.c. 510 the two consuls merely inherited the 
powers of the king and the aristocratic nature of the State 
remained unimpaired. . 

As knowledge and civilization advance, the fabulous age 
gives place to the truly historical, a change which in the case of 
Rome: Vico: dates from the. Second Punic War. The class 
‘struggles now reach their climax. The »plebs capture : one 
aristocratic citadel after another, and a democratic régime is 
thereby established. Under it the laws of inheritance are 
altered. to facilitate the diffusion of wealth, and laws in general 
are multiplied and penalties made milder. Under an aristocracy 
laws are few and rigid, under a democracy they are many and 
changing. But under popular rule public virtue declines. The 
patricians have a strong sense of duty to the State and to their 
dependents, but when everybody enjoys political power, the 
welfare of the community is subordinated to the private interests 
of the individual. The condition of the State worseris, selfish 
class interests threaten the dissolution of society, one man must 
arise to save the: Republic. The absolute monarchy which he 
establishes is a new form of popular government, accepted by 
patricians and plebeians alike as the only guarantee against 
anatchy and civil war. Under the Monarchy the control of 
fathers over their children and of masters over their slaves is 
relaxed, for an ordered despotism at least makes lifeand property 
secure. But the Monarchy in the end grows corrupt and ineffi- 
cient, society breaks down, and mankind returns to a new age of 
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barbarism. The Middle Ages; in Vico’s view, were a restoration 
of the primitive conditions of life; the heroic age returns, patri- 
cians and plebeians reappear as barons and serfs, the mediaeval 
patliaments are new forms of the Roman Senate, aristocracy 
rules once more, and the “‘poetic wisdom”’ of the age reaches its 
highest expression in Dante, the mediaeval Homer. 

Thus Vico may be said to have revived the cyclical theory 
of the ancients, though in a subtler and deeper form. His. 
ricorsi did not, however, imply a “‘return of all things” in the 
Lucretian sense; history did not repeat itself exactly, the cycles | 
were similar but not identical, the “poetic wisdom” of the Middle 
Ages is not that of the Graeco-Roman world, and Christianity 
was superior to the pagan religions which had flourished. in the 
previous “‘cycle”. The “barbarism of reflection’’, into which 
Roman civilization collapsed, was far worse than the primitive 
“barbarism of sensation”. His Augustinian —— of the) 
nature of Time saved him from the hopeless and dreary belief in 
a perpetual turning of the “eternal hour-glass of existence’’. 

Vico was neither a clear nor a consistent writer; his style is 
involved and obscure, he struggles with thoughts he finds 
difficult to express, and his work abounds, as Flint says, in futile 
as well as in fruitful suggestions. His theories were illustrated 
by examples drawn almost entirely from Roman history, and 
upon this narrow base he erected a universal system. The 
Scienza Nuvoa was received with but slight attention even in 
Italy: elsewhere it was practically ignored. Montesquieu is said 
to have bought a copy when he was in Naples in 1729, but he 
never met the author and his works show no trace of a study of 
Vico. It was in fact out of harmony with the spirit of the age, 
It was hostile to the dominant Cartesianism; it stressed all that 
the rationalists. and the philosophes disliked—teligion, poetry, 
imaginative feeling; it justified the primitive and barbarous 
forms of society on the grounds that civilization had arisen from 
them, thereby defending a past that the men of the eighteenth 
century were bent on destroying, and it propounded a cyclical 
theory of history which seemed to leave little room for progress, 
that supreme faith and hope of the Age of Reason. Vico “spoke 
to a century yet to come”; he was re-discovered by the Romantics 
in the early nineteenth century, when the seed he had sown at 
last yielded fruit. Wolf, Niebuhr and Mommsen adopted many 
of his ideas on Homer and Rome; Comte’s famous theory of the 
Three’. Stages—Theological, Metaphysical and Positive—was 
obviously based on Vico’s Three Ages; Savigny and Maine and 
the whole school of historical jurists of the nineteenth century 
were indebted to him for the theory of law as an organic growth; 
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Marx borrowed his theory of the class struggle, and Nietzsche’s 
Superman was largely modelled on the Viconiari “hero”. “He 
agrees with his successors,”’ says Croce, “in his rules of method, 
his scepticism regarding the narratives of ancient historians, his 
recognition of the superiority of documents and monuments 
over narrative, his investigation of language as a storehouse of 
primitive beliefs and customs, his social interpretation of myth- 
ology, his emphasis on spontaneous development rather than the 
external communication of civilization.” 

Vico has the supreme merit of having been the first to attempt 
the construction of a comprehensive philosophy of history that 
would take the place of the old entirely theological interpretation 
that had gone out with Bossuet. Though vast stores of historical 
knowledge have been accumulated since his day, it cannot be said 
that his successors have made much advance on the positions 
reached in the Scienza Nuova. 

The “‘New Science” has not yet found its Newton. All the 
more: honour is therefore due to the lonely Neapolitan thinker 
who, in an age of arid Cartesian rationalism which despised 
history and indeed the whole past of humanity, first endeavoured 
to work out a psychology of nations and to trace the laws which 
have governed the progress of mankind from savagery to 


civilization. 
J. J. SAUNDERs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The best edition of the Scienza Nuova is by F. Nicolini (La Scienza nuova 
giusta Tl’ edizione del 1744, Bari, 1911). Michelet’s Cluvres choisies de Vico 
(Paris, 1835) contains the Autobiography, the treatise on The Most Ancient 
Wisdom of the Italians, and an abridged version of the Scienza Nuova, based 
on the 1744 edition. See also K. Werner, Vico als Philosoph und gelebrter 
Forscher (Vienna, 1879), R. Flint, Vico (1884), B. Croce, La filosofia di Giam- 
battista Vico (Bari, 1911; Eng, tr. 1913), C. E. Vaughan, G. B. Vico, an 
Eighteenth Century Pioneer (Manchester, 1921), and H. P. Adams, The Life 
and Writings of Giambattista Vico (1935). 





MALoryY AND THE GRAIL LEGEND 


—. Twelfth Book of Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur ends with the 
following words: “And here followeth the noble tale of the 
Sangreal, hae called.is the holy vessel: and the signification of 
the blessed blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, blessed mote it be, the 
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which was brought into this land by Joseph of Aramathie.”. The 
Seventeenth Book ends: “Thus endeth the story of the Sangreal, 
that was briefly drawn out of French into English, the which is a 
story chronicled for one of the truest and the holiest that is in this 
world.” The five books between are occupied with Galahad 
and the achievement of the Quest. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the origins of the Grail 
story—Celtic, Classical, or Christian. Much attention has been 
giventhem. The Grail itself has been traced back to “heirlooms 
belonging to the house of Atreus”’ and to ‘‘the wars of the ancient 
Irish gods”. The first view was put forward by Mr. Charles B. 
Lewis*; the latest discussion of the second is in the recently 
published Origin of the Grail Legend by Professor Arthur Brown. 
It is, no doubt, true that Chrétien de Troyes, who seems to have 
begun the Tale, may have been vaguely influenced from both 
sources. Writers ate apt to take over agreeable ideas from any 
source. Thus Professor Brown discusses the four-sided fairy 
cup of plenty in Irish mythology, and points out the insistence on 
the number four in Chrétien’s Percival. ‘This is exactly the kind 
of detail which might easily have appealed to and been taken over 
by a Christian writer; the Evangelists, the four-sided City, etc. On 
the other hand, when Professor Brown speaks of a castle sur- 
rounded by a river which is crossed by a bridge and writes: 
“‘H. R. Patch has argued that the river and the bridge that often 
accompanies it are oriental material worked over by the Irish’, he 
gives Mr. Patch too much importance. Houses on islands, even 
if supposed to be in the Other World, must have been too natural 
to Chrétien for him to need suggestions from the marvels of the 
Oriental and the Celt. He could do that sort of marvel by merely 
looking out of his mediaeval window. 

There is perhaps still room for some consideration of the 
Tale as.it has existed in the English imagination, There are.a - 
number of texts, even without involving those of the Middle 
Ages. They occur mostly in the Victorian poets—Hawker, 
Morris, Tennyson, Swinburne—and they are mostly unsatis- 
factory. There is, however, no need to explain this by dragging 
in religion; it is much more easily and truly explained by saying 
that none of these poets had the full capacity of the mythical 
imagination. If we can read the Idy//s of the King without remem- 
bering what critics have said about them, we shall find a great 
deal of good stuff. But it is true that Tennyson was really 
writing (and very properly) a modern moral story, as he said he 
was. He could not—he did not try to—get the Myth. Thus 


* Classical Mythology and Arthurian Romance. Published for St. Andrews 
University. Oxford Univegsity Press. 1932. 
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Balin, in the Grail Castle, instead of wounding the King with the 
Sacred Lance, uses it as a jumping-pole. This is a serious lapse. 
Morris arranged a highly decorative and highly delicate pageant 


of Galahad. The poet who, in an occasional touch, gets nearest ° 


to the tone of the Myth is Swinbutne. This will seem odd unless 
we realize that the poetic capacity for Myth is quite different from 
the human capacity for religion; a fact not without relevance to 
our general belief in religion as well as to our criticism of verse. 
But it is, of course, in prose rather than in verse that the thing 
has remained for us in English; it is in Malory, and in Sebastian 
Evans’s translation of a part of Chrétien’s Percival under the title 
of the High History of the Holy Grail. ‘The latter book is a very 
noble piece of work. But it is, as it were, a detail; the whole 
grand Myth—or at least much of it—is in Maloty. There is, 
however, even in Malory, a certain suggestiveness which Malory 
does not seem altogether to have understood. The present 
article does not intend to discuss how far these significances are 


in Malory’s originals; its writer would be incapable, and the 


discussion would be irrelevant. The point is not where they 
came from but what they have become. 

One main fact, however, must be mentioned. There are, in 
the history of the European imagination, a few moments when a 
superb invention of the very first importance takes place. Idoubt 
whether there has evet béen one of more real power than that of 
the invention of G.lahad; not even excluding that of Dante’s 
discovery of Beatrice as the.theme of the Commedia. ‘That, one 
really feels, must, sooner or later, have happened; there’ were so 
many poets in love. But the invention of Galahad as the son 
of Lancelot might easily not’ have happened. Someone—M. 
Vinaver* says a Cistercian—at some time in some place thought 
of it; it was a moment as near to divine inspiration as any not 
technically so called can be. It is, of course, necessary to speak 
cautiously here. M. Vinaver himself opposes the idea, put 
forward by other writers, that there is any “‘mystic affiliation” 
between Lancelot and Galahad. He properly distinguishes 
between the Court of Arthur and the Court of Heaven: “The 
author of the QOvxesie [the Galahad romance},” he says, “was 
conscious of an acute conflict between the two kinds of chivalry, 
and never derived the one from the other. Galahad’s mysticism 
can by no means be fathered upon Lancelot.” ‘This is certainly 
true. But it is equally true that Galahad himself has certainly 
been fathered upon Lancelot, and that therefore their relation— 
even in division—is a very particular relation. Their distinction 
exists in.a kind of imaginative union; the greater (however much 


* Malory. Clarendon Press. 1929. = 
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greater) derives, in that Myth, for ever from the lesser, and 
something in each of their differing hues illumines the other. 
Malory took the tale over. He either took over with it, or 
else he inwented, certain details. It may be objected that my 
choice of these details is arbitrary, and I entirely agree that there 
are many insignificant details in Malory. He fills his pages with 
all sorts of things which may be fascinating but are not (in our 
sense) mythical. But there are some which ate mythical-in the 
sense that they seem to have a profound spiritual relevance. | 
The whole question of Courtly Love may be ruled out at once. 
Malory was not concerned with that technique, any more than 
(at least, directly) with the greater passion and truer vision of the 
Dantean Romantic Love. Lancelot and Guinevere do not 
develop that. But they are still passionately and permanently in 
love. It is almost impossible tor either of them to alter the 
exterior situation. A very little extra touch here and there in the 
Morte would have made it quite impossible—a little heightening 
of the realistic side of the kingdom of Arthur. The chief man 


. in the kingdom after the king cannot throw up his job at once, 


and the queen can certainly not throw up hers. The struggle 
after virtue, the happiness-unhappiness, the mere infinite tire- 
someness, and the beauty, ate all in the situation. 

But thete are (and here we begin the Myth as Malory has it) 
other people about. One of these is the Saracen knight Palo- 
mides. Palomides is in love with the queen Iseult, but she is 
married to Mark and in love with Tristram. ‘That, however, is 
not relevant to the Myth, except that the misery of Palomides 
accentuates his bitterness. He will not be christened, ““howbeit 
in my heart I believe in Jesu Christ and his mild mother Mary”, 
till he has done certain great deeds, and dvercome the questing 
beast (which is not without a likeness to the inner agony he © 
suffers). At the seven-days Tournament at Lonazep, in that 
discourtesy to which he is prone, he commits an outrage against 
the Taws of chivalry, and insults and injures Lancelot. Lancelot 
forgives him—‘“‘Sithen my quarrel is not here, ye shall have this 
day the worship as for me . . . it were no worship for me to put 
you from it.” But Lancelot carries his courtesy farther, for soon 
after the Tournament is closed he finds Palomides in the hands of 
those who ate about to put him to death, and rescues him from 
twelve knights; “and Palomides kneeled down upon his knees 
and thanked Sir Lancelot’. | 

Lancelot in fact had a great many activities besides being in 
love with Guinevere: “thou were’’, said Sir"Ector of him, “the 
courteousest knight that ever bare shield. And thou were the 
truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrod horse, And thou 
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were the kindest man that ever struck with sword.” It is 
immediately after his exhibition of courtesy towards someone 
who has injured him—this is the significant, if accidental, detail— 
that we find Lancelot riding towards the mysterious castle of 
King Pelles, who is the Keeper of the Grail; it is shown between 
the hands “of a damozel passing fair and young. O Jesu, said 
Sir Lancelot, what may this mean? This is, said the king, the 
richest thing that any man hath living. And when this thing 
goeth about, the Round Table shall be broken; and wit ye well, 
said the king, this is the holy Sangreal that ye have seen. . . . 


(«148 


' The king knew well that Sir Lancelot should get a child upon his | 


daughter, the which should be named Sir Galahad, the good 
knight, by whom all foreign country should be brought out of 
danger, and by him the Holy Greal should be achieved.”’ 

There is about this a known predestination: “the king knew 
well that Lancelot should”. Lancelot is here the predetermined 


father of the great Achievement; he is the noblest lord in the 


world, the kindest, the bravest, the truest. But he will not have 
to do with any woman but the queen: “when was Lancelot 
wanderingly lewd?” And Galahad must certainly be the child of 
the Grail-princess and certainly not of Guinevere. How is it to 
' be done? It is brought about by holy enchantment and an act 
of substitution. Lancelot is deluded (as it were, by a courtesy 
of terrible condescension) into riding “against night”’ to another 
castle, where he is received “worshipfully with such people to his 
seeming as were about Queen Guinevere secret”. He is given a 
cup of enchanted wine and taken to the room where the supposed 
queen is: “and all the windows and holes of that chamber were 
stopped that no manner of day might be seen’’. 

I am not unaware that the substitution of one woman for 
another is common enough in the romances; it is the kind of 
substitution that makes this so thrilling. The vision is of “‘the 
best knight’’, labouring in that threefold consciousness of God, 
the king, and Guinevere, received into the outlying castle of the 
Mysteries, and then by the deliberate action of spiritual powers 
drawn on into a deeper operation. He dismounts: around him 
are those who seem to be the queen’s servants, but it is not so; 
the assumed forms, the awful masks, of this sacred mystery 
attend him; he is taken to a chamber as dark as the dark night of 
the soul; and there the child who is to achieve the Grail is 
begotten.* 

_ And the next morning? Here, it must be admitted, Malory 





* It is necessary to guard, through the whole Myth, against any identification 
9 page with Christ. Galahad is only that in the human soul which finds 
Christ. 
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fell away from what the Myth demanded. He sends Lancelot 
back to the Court, sends the princess after him, describes the 
anger of Guinevere, enchants Lancelot all over again, causes him 
to meet the queen, and then drives him mad because of his 
disloyalty to her. There is some very good writing, but it will 
not do. What must obviously happen is that immediately on 
waking in the Castle of the Substitution, Lancelot realizes the 
deception; which he does—‘“‘anon as he had unshut the window 
the enchantment was gone; then he knew himself that he had 
done amiss. Alas, he said, that I have lived so long; now I am 





‘shamed.” It is then that his mind should be overthrown; it is 


very proper that he should leap from that window of awful 
realization “‘into a garden, and there with thorns he was all to 
scratched in his visage and his body; and so he ran forth he wist 
not whither, and was wild wood as ever was man; and so he ran 
two years, and never man might have grace to know him”’. 

So far as I can see, there is no particular reason for two years; 
nine months would have been a better time. Presently he comes * 
again to the house of the Grail, and there “‘by force Sir Lancelot 
was laid by that holy vessel; and there came a holy man, and 
unhylled that vessel, and so by miracle and by virtue of that holy 
vessel Sir Lancelot was healed and recovered”. He remains for 
some time in disguise and seclusion, calling himself only “Le 
Chevalier Mal Fet, that is to say, the knight that hath ttes- 
passed”. The trespass is, no doubt, chiefly his unintentional 
falsity to Guinevere, but then in Malory truth is part of his 
passion; Lancelot does not believe that he will become true to 
the king by being untrue to the queen. He may fail to manage 
to be true to both, but this is his intention. He is merely over-_ 
thrown by that element in him which, because of his love and | 
courtesy, is predetermined “where Will and Power are one” to | 
make him the father of Galahad. There is no compromise 
with the sin, but there is every charity towards the virtue. 

At last Lancelot meets with Percivale and returns with him to 
the court. The name of Percivale brings us to the second part of 
the Myth. Time has gone by, but time is not in Malory very 
strictly attended to. Galahad is taken to a Convent of White 
Nuns, where he is brought up. But the tale passes on from 
Lancelot’s return almost directly to the coming to the court of 
the High Prince: not indeed that in Malory “the High Prince” is 
Galahad’s title at all; it belongs to Galahault, who is quite a 
different person, and not of much importance. He had once 
been; it was he who had brought Lancelot and Guinevere to their 
first kiss in one of the love-romances where the greater interpre- 
tations were not imagined. As a result he had gained a literary 
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immortality, for he had been given a famous line in the Inferno: 
“‘Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse”. It is proper that the title 
should pass from him; in a myth there ought to be more than 
charm, sweetness, and physical delight to justify such a phrase. 


It. is Pentecost; the king holds his court. One Rite has 


already been solemnized. Palomides has been reconciled with 
Tristram and has been baptized by “the suffragan of Carlisle”. 
“‘And so the king and all the court were glad that Sir Palomides 
was christened. And at the same feast in came Galahad:and sat 
in the siege perilous.”” The second sentence is premature, but 


the tale passes on to give a full account. A fair gentlewoman » 


who says she has come on King Pelles’ behalf (Pelles is the Grail 
King) asks for Lancelot and carries him off to a nunnery in a 
forest. It is a brief episode, but very moving, for there Lancelot 
unknowingly knights his son—“seemly.and demure as a dove, 
with all manner of good features”. ‘‘Onthe morn, at the hour of 
prime, at Galahad’s desire, he made him knight and said: God 
‘make him a good man, for of beauty faileth you not as any that 
liveth.” Lancelot’s consent goes with Galahad’s desire; he does 
not know what he does, but he does what courtesy and largesse 
demand; and both he and his son ate the more advanced in the 
Way. - 
In the tale of Galahad himself at Camelot it might be held that 
there has been since Malory a certain alteration in values. Weare 
not so much affected by the pulling of swords out of stones 
floating on rivers (besides, there have been too many of them) as 
by. such other things of possible significance as the coming to 
every knight at the feast of what food he desired, and of the laying 
to rest of the High Prince in the king’s bed. The first and 
dominating fact is, of course, the sitting of Galahad in the 
Siege Perilous. But the meaning of this would require a whole 
. thesis of the meaning of the Siege and of its making by Merlin. 
The magical foreknowledge of Merlin is certainly not_ordinary 
magic; it is not contrary to grace, though Merlin himself is 
somehow apart from the whole question of sin and grace. He is 


rather as if time itself became conscious of the future.and pre- -]- 


pared forit, The sitting of Galahad in the Siege is the condition 
precedent to all achievement; and Tennyson’s phrase may serve 
for the moment—that he cried; “If I lose myself I find myself.” 
At the supper there is a blast of thunder and a beam of seven- 
times-clear sunlight; all the lords see their companions fairer 
than before, and all have the meats and drinks that they love best. 
I have wondered if this second result would not be more con- 
venient if it were taken to mean that what each had actually 
before him was precisely to his most satisfaction. It would fit 
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the first better; itis what is there that is fairest. The worldisin 
the Grail, which then appears, but it appears covered and carried 
invisibly. It must, of course, be so, or there would be no further 


_ achievement, and the tale would haveto stop. But in every great 
‘| Myth the technique and the.meaning are one; only it does us no 


harm to realize that the tale, as well as the meaning, has to be kept 
going. . This is the world in the Grail, but it is (also and there- 
fore) at first the world clothing the Grail, so that it cannot be 
seen in itself. Vows are taken by the lords to seek it out, much 
to the king’s sorrow, for he knows that this will break up the great 
fellowship. The queen has a brief interview with Galahad in 
which she declares him to be Lancelot’s son, but “‘as to that, he 
said neither yea ornay’’. ‘And in the honour of the highness of 
Galahad he was led into King Arthur’s chamber, and there rested 
in his own bed.” 

This is a very great sentence, for it is at once the fulfilment 
and the frustration of the three lordliest personages, whether 
they like it or not.. There lies in the king’s bed that which is the 
consummation and the destruction of the Table. To Lancelot 
it is the visible defeat of his treasured fidelity, and the success 
and defeat of his own life.* And to the queen it is her lover’s 
falsity and her lover’s glory. The queen has some glorious 
phrases: “‘I may well suppose that Sir Lancelot. begat him on 
King Pelles’ daughter, by the which he was -made to lie by 
enchantment, and his name.is Galahad. I would fain see him, 
said the queen, for he must needs be a noble man, for so is his 
father that him begat, I report me unto all the Table Round.” 

It is then this living, tragic, and joyous Resolution of all their 
loves that now enters on its own adventure. They had all talked 
of love; let them now love this. Its quest begins, and must 
be passed over here. Towards the conclusion the High Prince 
teaches Sarras with two companions; they are Percivale and 
Bors. There seems a significant reason, though Malory does 
not develop ‘it, why it should be so. Galahad, of course, has no 


relation with human loves (except Lancelot); his whole function 


. is the Quest. But Percivale finds a lady who declares herself to 


be his sister. Obviously in the. tale this is meant literally, but in 
the Myth it has not so much the significance of kinship in blood 
as of kinship in spirit. It is a human relationship, but it is one 
known only in the companionship of the quest; it is conjoined 








* It is worth noting that in Lancelot’s final parting with the queen, he says he 
would have forsaken the vanities of the world “‘had not your lord been”. He does 
not attribute his failure to her. It might imply certainly to a modern mind a kind of 
jealousy of Arthur, but it is more likely, I think, that he means it was actually his 
‘ar and function in the kingdom which detained him. Lancelot, besides being a 
Over, was a great public figure—a fact to be remembered. 
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love, but love conjoined in the Grail. The lady is of a holy 
temper; on the journey she dies by giving her blood for another 
lady who is-sick. “She said to the lady, Madam, I am come to 
the death for to make you whole; for God’s love pray for me.” 
This again is an act of substitution, but clear and without deceit. 
Her body is found again-when the three lords reach Sarras, 
though indeed it might well have been taken with them in the 
ship that carries them across the last ocean, and have made a 
fourth to the living three. 

But the third, Bors? Bors, one might.say, is the ordinary 
fellow. Malory and here he allows the Grail fellowship rather 
more than he need have done) does not say he was married. But 
he does say he had a son by another Elayne, “‘and save for her, 
Sir Bors was a clean maiden’. The princess of the Grail was 
called Elayne, and though it is an unimportant point it is admir- 
ably right that a wife, forthere is no need to deny her the marriage 
which the tale implies in principle, should have the same name. 
But if we allow Sir Bors his marriage and his work in the world 
and his honest affections, see how perfect the companionship of 
the three lords becomes! There is the High Prince, wholly 
devoted to his end in the Grail; and there is Percivale ‘with his 
devout and 'self-less spiritual sister; and there is Bors with his wife 
_ and child. ‘These ate functions each of the others. The High 
Prince is at the deep centre, and the others move towards him; 
but also he operates in them towards the world. These are three 
degrees of love. Their conclusion is proper to them. Galahad 
is assumed into the Grail. Percivale after that assumption 
remains a hermit by the City of Sarras, where that other sacrificed 
flesh of his sister is buried. Bors returns to Camelot, joins 
Lancelot, is made a king, goes on a crusade, and in the last 
sentence of the book dies, with Sir Ector, Sir Blamore, arid Sir 
Bleoberis, fighting against the Turks ,“‘upon a Good Friday, for 
God’s sake”. 

The conclusion of the Quest itself i is found in Sarras, which is 
beyond and across the sea from the house of the Grail. There is 
a suggestion that though the Grail in Logres is the consummation - 
of the life of Camelot, yet the Grail beyond seas is only the 
beginning of the life of Sarras. Galahad is the living suggestion 
of that other life. When he and Percivale and Bors reach Sarras, 
they are put into prison by “the king of the city”, who is a 

‘tyrant’, but after a year he dies, and Galahad is made king. 
This might indeed be thought to have a great meaning in religious 
experience: after the endurance of tyranny comes the time of 
sovereignty. Another year of this brings them to their end. 
Joseph of Arimathie says Mass—only he? only he in Malory, but 
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there is a phrase which suggests more: “‘a man kneeling on his 
knees in likeness of a bishop, that had about him a great fellow- 
ship of angels as it had been Jesu Christ himself; and then be 
arose and began a mass of Our Lady’. The italics are mine; they 
will suffice to suggest that at that moment something like the 
Creation and the Redemption exist at once. Galahad is called; 
after communion he parts from his companions; and it is then - 
that one of the greatest phrases in Malory is used. Galahad says 
to Bors; “‘Fair lord, salute me to my lord Sir Lancelot my father, 
and as soon as ye see him bid him réfmember of this unstable 
world.” 

If the state of these great mysteries, where one like Christ 
begins a mass of Our Lady, is recognized, that final salutation has 
its full value. It is then that the High Prince remembers, recog- 
nizes, and salutes his father. The times have been changed since 
the love of Guinevere and the enchanted darkness of the chamber 
of Elayne, but Galahad derives from all. ‘“The unstable world” 
—yes; but it was thence that he himself came. The rejection of 
importunate love—yes; Guinevere herself is to say so;* but it is 
through the mystical substitution which lies even there that the 
High Prince was begotten. Lancelot was a master of courtesy, 
and it is so that Galahad is fathered on him. He himself never 
achieves the Grail, but at the point of a greater achievement than 
any he could have known, his son’s greeting (full and ungrudg- 
ing) reaches him, through another (still and always through 
another), “Fair lord, salute me to my lord Sir Lancelot my 
father.” 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. 





-BONAPARTES AND CARBONARI 


6 sii great Napoleon, first of modern dictators, repressed 
secret societies in his recoil from the Great French Revolution, 
out of which had emerged his Empire. Strangely enough, his 
nephew, the one who was to revive the Empire and become 
Napoleon the Third, was deeply involved in revolutionary move- 
ment as an active member of an Italian secret society. The 
elder brother of Napoleon III, Napoleon Louis Charles, met his 





* “Therefore, Sir Lancelot, 1 require thee and beseech thee heartily, for all the 
love that was betwixt us, that thou never see me more in the visage. Well, 
madam, said he, God defend but I should forsake the world as ye have done.” 
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death under mysterious circumstances in the atmed rising of — 
1831, and Napoleon III had ever after to deal with the far-: 
reaching aftermath of his youthful associations. 

After Napoleon I puppet sovereigns had lost their Italian 
thrones and their former occupants had been reinstated a period 
of great political unrest followed in Italy. The aspirations of the 
French Revolution, pushed underground during the military 
rule of the Empire’s satellites, came back in new force. Secret 
societies had started during the first Empire. The leading party, 
the Carbonari, drew Italfan youth to its ranks with their slogan 
of a free Republican Italy. In the eighteen-twenties the ‘north 
of Italy was still in the hands of the Austrians, and their expulsion 
froma Italy, the abolition of the many reigning rulers and of the 
great Secular Papal State, was the main aim of the Carbonari. 
With the crude symbolism of the times, they took their name 
Carbonari, i.e. charcoal burners, from the men in whose dress 
they at first met in the woods, 

They called.their assemblies vente, i.e. sales, their meeting- 
place baracca, i.e. hut, and gave the names of the attributes of 
the trade to different degrees of the party hierarchy. Members 
took the oath of blind obedience to the party and belonged body 
and soul to the Central ‘‘Vendita”’ they had vowed to serve. 

Nor was blind obedience an empty name. ‘“‘If [he a man] 
refused it, the symbolic dagger on which he had sworn allegiance 
to the order, guided by an unknown hand, became their instru- 
ment of his punishment. Even flight to distant lands was of no 
avail.”” “The order no sooner discovered rebels than it crushed 
them,”’ wrote Mazzini, who was himself a prominent Carbonari 
in his youth, before he founded his own Giovine Italia. ‘The 
ventes existed in almost every town in Italy. Napoleon Louis and 
- Louis Napoleon Bonaparte became affiliated with’ the Carbonari 
as mere boys. They were the’sons of Napoleon’s brother 
Louis, the one he had created King of Holland and then deposed, 
and of his stepdaughter Hortense de Beauharnais. 

The couple’s very unhappy political marriage had ended in a 
separation; Queen Hortense lived with her favourite youngest 
son Louis at the Castle of Arenenberg in Switzerland, while 
King Louis (who called himself Count de Saint Leu) resided at 
Florence, with his eldest boy Napoleon. | 

Gifted and i imaginative, the young Bonapartes grew up in the 
atmosphere of romantic enthusiasms. Naturally, the Napoleonic 
Legend was chief among them, but romantic plans for fighting 
for some great international cause of Liberation were in their . 
minds almost from childhood. Their mother fanned Napoleonic 
dreams and modern knight-errantry while composing songs all 
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Europe warbled. Living alternately with parents who hated 
each other and with both of whom they were on good terms since 
they were eleven and seven, the boys grew up secfctive and 
precocious. 

A strong affection linked the brothers; they discussed things. 
with each other they never mentioned to their elders. Neither 
King Louis nor Hortense knew that both lads had assimilated 
violently republican ideas. The choice of their tutors had been 
unfortunate. With Louis, an amiable old Abbé Bertrand: was 
succeeded by an upright and able pedagogue, Philippe Le Bas, 
whose political ideas came from his father, the ex-conventional. 
Napoleon was brought up in King Louis’s strict and dull Florence 
house by another able man, Viellard, who was a republican and 
an atheist. The King, a devout Catholic, but with a narrowness 
and intolerance inherent to his morbid nature, had warned 
Viellard not to air his views. But the boy was influenced by 
them. Napoleon’s military tutor, Colonel Armandi, was a. 
secret Carbonari, and either closed an eye or tacitly encouraged 
the fifteen-year-old lad to slink out at night and attend Carbonari 
meetings. He took the party oath and by the time he was twenty. 
was thoroughly one with them. 

During the younger brother’s stays at Florence the elder 
instilled his ideas into him and Louis also was all aflame for “‘the 
sacred cause of liberty and Italy’s wrongs’’. 

On their way to Rome, Queen Hortense and Louis passed 
through Florence in the autumn of 1830 to visit young, Napoleon, 
who had recently married his cousin Charlotte, daughter of 
Joseph Bonaparte. Ostensibly completely engrossed by. the 
management of some paper mills he had started, Napoleon was 
working for the Carbonari. He gave Louis many introductions 
among the party in Rome. He greatly admired his younger 
brother—“‘Louis has a great statesman’s mind,” he said. The 
elder Napoleon was tall, with good features, brown hair, very 
piercing eyes and was a handsome youth. The younger loqked a 
dreamer, a slim, fair young man of twenty-two, with legs too short » 
for his body, heavy features and sleepy eyes which belied mental. 
alertness. 7 

The Villa Paolina, Queen Hortense’s Roman residence, 
always full of musicians, writers and painters, besides a sprinkling 
of old supporters of the Empire, now welcomed mysterious 
young Italian friends of Louis. He himself was away for hours. 
Queen Hortense may have suspected something—she always 
was hoping for an opportunity for her adored son to distinguish 
himself, and her confidante, Mile Masuyer, thought of Louis as a 
possible King of United Italy. 
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It came as a bombshell to Hortense when, in December 1830, 
Papal gendarmes entered the Villa Paolina bearing an order for 
Prince Louis to leave Rome and the Papal states immediately, but 
allowing him to join his father and brothers in the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany’s capital. Small outbreaks of insurrection had occurred 
in the Papal states and Louis was under suspicion. Shrugging 
his shoulders, with an ironical smile young Bonaparte left. The 
order really suited him—he could work unobserved with his 
brother. In Rome the Vatican authorities were busy with the 
conclave and the Coronation of the newly elected Pope, Gregory 
XVI, at the outset of 1831. 3 

During carnival week in February 1831 riots broke out in 
Rome. Queen Hortense, remembering thé times when she 
herself had to seek shelter, hid in her house two young Carbonari 
that were wanted by the police. The Bonapartes in Rome urged 
her to leave, her sons called her, and prudently and unobtrusively 
she left for Florence on Carnival Saturday. There, to her dismay, 
Hortense found her sons gone. Her daughter-in-law gave 
confused explanations. They had gone to meet her on the way 
and missed her. The servants told other tales. Hortense knew 
that Colonel (now General) Armandi, her eldest son’s former 
tutor, had placed himself at the head of the insurgent forces. 
She suspected her sons to be with him; her fears were soon 
confirmed. She was to get a letter from Louis saying : ““The name 
we bear obliges us to help a suffering people that calls upon us. 
Arrange that my sister-in-law should think it was I who carried off 
her husband; he is pained by the idea that he has hidden one 
action of his life from her.” 

At this crisis King Louis and she, notwithstanding their 
separation, put their heads together to try to extricate their sons 
from what the king considered not only a mad, but a criminal, 
adventure. The King was horrified at his sons bearing arms 
against Papal authority, which was sacrilege to him as a Catholic 
and spelt deep ingratitude towards the power who had been their 
greatest friend in need. He insisted that Hortense should set 
out herself and bring the youths back. She demurred, pleading 
her interference would be useless. Rumours circulated ‘that 
Louis, who had studied artillery at a military college in Switzer- 
land, had drawn up able plans and was distinguishing himself at 
Civite Castellana while Napoleon was taking an active part in 


the Command. He was to show great bravery and no mean 
ability and coolness in the skirmishes of insurgent forces with 
Papal troops. He was a hero to the men, and his name was 


heard everywhere. 
Perhaps General Armandi had secret ambitions for his pupil, 
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and for this reason gave him prominence, It was Napoleon who 
wrote and signed a letter of ultimatum to Pope Gregory XVI | 
announcing the insurgents’ march on Rome. “C'est d’un 
aventurier,’ King Louis scrawled furiously over the copy of the 
document that was shown him. For this he told his daughter- 
in-law he would send his son his curse (malédiction). As usual, 
the King was full of highly unpractical suggestions. 

Hortense was torn between fear for her boys, her ambitions 
for them and her dislike of their heading a movement against 
Papal authority. Messengers were sent to the insurgents’ 
encampments bearing insignificant letters and more confidential 
messages delivered by word of mouth. Father and mother 
separately impiored Armandi to prevent the youths being in 
command of the bands marching on Rome. Armandi evidently 
got these letters, and, to the rage of the brothers, both..were 
tecalled by theit chief from the advance posts they held and 
stationed at the rear, on the plea that anyone of their name being 
at the head of this movement might wreck its chances of success 
in the eyes of European Powers. 

It is said that Napoleon wanted to resign his commission and 
go on as a simple private, when he fell ill at Forli on 10 March, 
1831. The fury among the insurgents at the Bonapartes suddenly 
having abandoned leadership was great. King Louis was for 
the Pope, against the insurgents. He had made his sons recant. 
Suspicion was rife in the party and feeling ran high among the 
hot-blooded Italians. 

Queen Hortense, after a week’s delay at Florence, at last 
decided to go and find her sons, whose whereabouts were kept 
secret. Accompanied by her shrewd lectrice Mlle Masuyer, she 
set out across the mountains in an ordinary post-chaise. A 
messenger from Louis met her on the way with a letter saying 
that his brother had sickened with a serious form of measles and 
begging her to return to Florence. The Queen, notwithstanding, 
pushed on to Pesaro, where she found Louis, who broke to her 
the news of his brother’s death at Forli. He had been ill only 
six days. Louis had nursed him, but had had to leave immedi- 
ately after his death, as the Austrian troops, summoned by the 
Papal authorities to help quench the rising, were about to enter 
Forli. The insurgents were soon scattered by them. The men 
took to the hills, the officers fled. It was sauve qui peut. Louis 
Bonaparte, now ill and with a price on his head, could not resist 
his mother, who took him to safety through France to Arenenberg. 
In Paris she managed to get an audience from King Louis 
Philippe, who granted her a permit of passage—he did not fear 


a young Bonaparte adventurer now, 
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At Forli, rumour was busy. People would not believe that a 
. strong healthy young man as was Napoleon had died of measles. 
The brothers had failed the Carbonari; the most gifted one had 
consequently been written off by the party. Jt was said a post- 
mortem was held by two local doctors. It was vaguely worded. 
Louis himself would not give any details of his brother’s illness 
and death either to his mother or Mlle Masuyer, saying the telling 
of it would only increase his and their pain. Some writers have 
stated that Napoleon had been severely wounded by a stray shot 
and had died of his wounds. There could have been no reason 
to hide an accident, and he most certainly had sickened with 
measles, whatever else caused his death, as his brother contracted 
the illness from him. Mlle Masuyer, always careful in sifting 
her information; has given a version of the causes of death in her 
memoirs (published in 1937), which may explain the mystery 
and the hatred of the Carbonari to the brothers ever since Queen 
Hortense was accompanied by Mile Masuyer, when she had 
taken Louis out of Italy, travelling in disguise with Louis, and a 
young Carbonari, Zappi, under a false passport as Mrs. Hamilton, 
as an English lady and two sons. A few days after they had 
crossed the border, Zappi, who had been a close friend of the 
brothers, very emotionally told Mlle Masuyer he could not 
withhold from her a secret that preyed on his mind. He knew, 
he said, that Prince Napoleon had not died from the effects of 
measles, but had been stabbed or shot by a Carbonari while 
staying at the inn at Forli. In the heat of indignation at what 
was cofisidered the Bonapartes’ defection, one Orsini had 
_ denounced him:to the supreme Carbonari Council as, at his 
father’s request, having refused to lead the march on Rome at the 
last moment. | . 

The Cquncil had condemned him to death and a member of 
the party had carried out the secret verdict. 

Napoleon, though severely wounded, had not died instantly, 
but was in bed having treatment when he broke out with measles. 
He was too weakened to get over them and sank very fast. This, 
said Zappi, rr mee: the vague statements in the post-mortem. 

Louis evidently considered it was useless to raise more talk. 
He knew that his brother was fully aware of the risks he ran in 
withdrawing when it became an actual matter of attacking the 
Pope himself in Rome. Napoleon was dead, and the cause for 
which he had died seemed lost for the moment. 

The death of the Duke of Reichstadt in 1832 made Louis the 
heit of the Napoleonic tradition. His mother did not live to see 
him Prince President in 1848 and Emperor in 1852. As Napoleon 
III, his early associations with the Carbonari dogged his foot- 
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steps all through his reign. To the Carbonari, the prince who 
had been oné of them and had failed them at the cructal moment 
always wa8 the traitor. His brother had had his punishment. 
The fanatics, remembering the oath they had sworn on the dagger 
on initiation, vowed that the younger Napoleon would not 
escape them. Three times Italians made attempts on his life, 
Pianor, 28 April, 1855; Bellamara on 8 September, 1855; and 
finally Orsini on 14 January, 1858. This prominent Carbonari 
was a man of great ability and charm. Napoleon III, remember- 
ing old associations, tried to persuade his ministers to commute 
his death sentence. When the Cabinet unanimously insisted on 
this, the Emperor secretly encouraged the publication of Orsini’s 
last letter to him before his execution in which in flaming words 
the Carbonari, appealing for his life, put forth an ardent plea for 
free Italy. One votre Majesté se rappelle [the Italian wrote], que 
tant que l’Italie me sera pas indépendante le tranquilité de votre Majesté 
et celle de l’ Europe ne seront qu'une chimere. . 

Napoleon’s sympathy for the idea of a united Italy was ever 
at the bottom of his heart. His latter days’ allegiance’ to the 
Pope stood for a duality of policy. His hesitancy was due to the 
old leaven of the Carbonari in him which did not amalgamate 
with the policy of France. As Emperor he was shadowed by 
his past both in his own heart and outwardly by the revengeful 
assassins dogging his steps. Yet his old Carbonari associations 
always caused: inevitable suspicion of his motives by the Papacy. 
His policy was tortuous, unstable; the French were dissatisfied; 
the bases of the Empire were tottering. It crashed after Sedan, 
the campaign that was the last political adventure of the man who 


had attempted so many. 
SOPHIE DE BUXHOEVEDEN. 





Tue PROBLEM OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


I 


[TN June of last year the Labour Party Conference carried by 
a two-thirds majority a motion that Hitler could not have 
achieved all that he has achieved without the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the German people.* ~ 
_ The motion was badly worded and not difficult for those who 


* Since this article was written a motion similar to the one referred to was de- 
feated at the Trade Union Congress at Southport. Since, however, the arguments 
of the opposition were nearly as inept as the motion itself, there is little ground 
for satisfaction. 
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were so minded to attack. For instance, it was easy to ask what 
exactly was meant by “support”. The word might mean any- 
thing from failure in active resistance to fanatical partisanship, 
and, failing a more exact definition, the motion was meaningless. 

Another objection is that the motion had certain juridical 
implications. What the conference was implying was that the 
overwhelming majority of Germans were knowingly guilty of 
evil, and therefore morally accountable for all that has happened. 

Now this is a matter which the Labour Party Conference is 
utterly incompetent to judge. Guilt and responsibility are con- 
ceptions relating to the individual soul and involving questions 
of the freedom of the will. In cases of this kind human judge- 
ment, even where the full circumstances relating to any individual 
ate clearly known, must often be of a rough and ready character. 
To say that the people of Germany, or an overwhelming majority 
of them, are “guilty”, or must be held responsible, would be 
temerarious enough if we could conduct an enquiry into the 
private life of every individual German. In the absence of such 
facilities an attempt to make such an announcement is merely 
silly. Some Germans, we may surely say, are guilty and must be 
held accountable for their acts. They have knowingly and freely 
committed crimes which cry aloud to Heaven. If we cannot 
judge such acts as these we cannot judge anything. 

At the other end of the scale, however, are men and women 
whose wills have been so perverted by education, and, what is 
more to the point, who have been so grossly misinformed on 
matters of fact, that we cannot justly condemn them at all. In 
between these extremes are millions who have succumbed to 
irresistible pressure, to intellectual seductions and to temptations 
of which we do not know the strength, and we have no means of 
knowing where one group shades into the other. We are there- 
fore in no position whatever to pass a judgement of this kind. 

Pointless and desultory, however, as such debates must be, 
there is a related matter, on which we not only can, but must, 
form a judgement. It is whether Hitler’s aggression is an 
' expression of something eridemic to the German people. Here 
the question is whether we are dealing with something adven- 
titious or something deeply rooted, something that is always 
affecting some of the people for some of the time, and may, in 
certain circumstances, affect nearly all of the people nearly all of 
the time. | | 

If we decide that the latter is the correct answer, our 
attitude is immediately determined. The virulence of the malady 
at any particular point of time is of secondary importance, the 
point is that it is there, and we must take precautions. 
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II 


There are, however, those who would give a different reply 
to this.question. Thus Mr. Gollancz and many others hold that 
the aggressive tradition in Germany is the special and peculiar 
vice of “‘those above’’, while it is in the nature of “‘those below” 
to do nothing but radiate international bonhomie and altruism. 

In the present writer’s opinion this is nonsense. In so far as 
this horizontal cross-sectioning has any applicability at all (it 
hasn’t very much) the parts should, in his opinion, be cast the 
other way round. The upper stratum seems to him on the 
whole the less internationally dangerous. It is below the 
surface that, in his view, the aggressive fever has simmered. 

Such an analysis admittedly conflicts with a very popular 
historic tradition which, since it tends to make out the rulers of 
Germany to have been more consistently wicked than they 
actually were, serves rather to confirm the Gollancz thesis. 

The fact is there is a kind of optical illusion about the history 
of modern Germany It had at its beginning a disciple of 
Machiavelli with a marked addiction to territorial expansion, and 
at the end a demagogue who has made the plunder and extermina- 
tion of other nations a set object of policy and has held 1n con- 
tempt the last vestiges of human right. Because of this we tend 
to see a non-existent affinity between the intermediate rulers of 
Germany and these two terminal types, and to seize on super- 
ficial resemblances in order to construe a continuous identity of 
character passing right along the line. We see a kind of family 
type going from Frederick through Bismarck and the Kaiser- 
Reich to Hitler. 

As he has already indicated, the continuity of policy between 
Bismarck and Frederick and Bismarck and Hitler is in the writer’s 
opinion largely an illusion. Bismarck schemed ruthlessly, but 
he schemed for limited and almost legitimate objectives, namely 
the substitution, in place of the somewhat humiliating hegemony 
of Austria, of a united Germany under the hegemony of the 
Royal House of Prussia. 

In matters of territorial expansion, his appetite, judged by 
later standards, must be accounted commendably modest, and he 
tended rather to shrink from the idea of dominating alien peoples. 
The acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine, for example, though Harden- 
berg had ogled in that direction at the Vienna Congress, so far 
from being one of Bismarck’s objects in the Franco-Prussian 
War, came almost as an afterthought, the reasons that influenced 
Bismarck towards the annexation being two: first, that it would 
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form a strategic barrier that would prevent French influence 
detaching the Southern German states, and secondly, the hope 
that a common possession would cement the unity of the Reich 
much as Kentucky and Tennessee made a nation out of the 
American Union.* 

The Ems telegram is often cited as an example of typical 
Prussian perfidy and as being all of a piece with Frederick’s rape 
of Silesia and the calculated mendacities of Adolf Hitler. Here 
again it may be doubted whether, but for the influence of the 
Prussian legend (and Liebknecht’s exploitation of the incident as 
a Party debating point), this affair would ever have aroused the 
pious horror of the historian. Certainly Bismarck on that 
momentous occasion did transmit to the Press a report which, by 
skilful cutting of the telegram received from his Royal master, 
made a crisis appear much more acute than it actually was. But, 
in fairness to Bismarck, it is arguable that the way the crisis had 
actually been evaded might, by the accepted standards of power 
politics, be considered not very creditable to Prussia, and that 
the old gentleman in the Ems shrubberies had, in point of fact, 
proved himself somewhat distressingly knock-kneed. 

Certainly, if matters had been left in the state they were before 
Bismarck patched them together, Prussia might from that 
moment onward have counted for nothing at all in the councils of 
Europe. What, in fact, Bismarck did was to dress up his 
sovereign in the part for which most of his subjects would in that 
moment have liked to have cast him. 

True, Bismarck wanted his war. He needed a Getmany 
united by a “common anger’. But Napoleon wanted his war 
too—for internal reasons—and the story of a brutal German 
aggressor against a pacific and accommodating France is non- 
sense. The collision was inevitable. Both governments were 
spoiling for a fight. 

Another source of frequent misunderstanding was Bismarck’s 
“Blood and Iron’’ speech—which, by the way, nearly frightened 
his unhappy sovereign out of his wits. There are few more 
grotesque scenes in history than the one in which, having waited 
for hours on an upturned wheelbarrow at Juterbog railway 
station and got himself bawled ott by unrecognizing railway 
officials, Bismarck irrupted into the Royal compartment in the 
early hours of the morning and needed the greater part of the 
journey to Berlin to calm the poor old gentleman down. Although 

* Nothing in the above is intended to suggest that the figure of Bismarck 
and the feudal and military tradition with which he was associated were devoid 
of any menace for the world. What the author is emphasizing is that Bismarck 


pursued a policy of limited objectives which presupposed and recognized a real 
right to live on the part of other nations besides his own. 
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nothing would be more inept than to suppose that Bismarck 
meant something merely because he happened to say it, yet 
Bismarck’s explanation of his words is in harmony with the rest 
of his known intentions. He really seems to have meant nothing 
save that German union could only be effected by authority 
sustained through military discipline, arid though these expedients 
are today unpopular, they do not necessarily imply the subju- 
gation of the entire human race to Germany. 


iit 


The tendency to discern a false identity in the personalities 
and causes behind events, because those events have a super- 
ficial similarity, is very marked in the case of the two world wars. 
The present war has quite patently resulted from a whole series 
of aggressions which are matters of historical fact, and since the 
psychological atmosphere surrounding both outbreaks is very 
similar, people tend to read the same political background into 
both. | 

But the political background behind the two wars is very 
dissimilar indeed. In the last war it is true that the psycho- 
logical atmosphere had long been dangerously charged by the 
Pan-Germans, and the repeated gaffes of the ex-Kaiser had done 
much to provide further exacerbation. But it is equally true to 
say that neither the Kaiser nor his ministers had planned and 
desired aggressive war in the Hitler manner, though the inclina- 


. tions of many of his subjects most certainly lay in that direction. 


The truth is that German policy under the Kaiser was not so 
much aggressive as unbelievably incompetent, and that the First 
World War was precipitated, not so much by a hunger for 
ageression as by the blunders and pettiness of a few isolated 
individuals. 

Here again we tend to see the processes of history in retro- 
spect and to read into them a logic and an inevitability that is not 
justified by the facts. We tend to dramatize and see the workings 
of destiny and make insufficient allowance for the essentially 
undramatic qualities of human silliness and incompetence. 

Two factors contributed in a determining manner to the out- 
break of the First World War. The first of these factors was the 
unbalanced character of the Kaiser, the second was the person- 
ality of Holstein, that strange misanthropic spider of the German 
Foreign Office. 

Holstein seems to have suffered from a maniacal hatred of 
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Bismarck, a hatred which persisted long after Bismarck was in his 
grave. It caused him to throw over Bismarck’s policy at every 
point. It caused him to scuttle Bismarck’s reinsurance policy 
with Russia. Almost every calculation of this malignant bungler 
was wrong. He denied the possibility of a Franco-British 
Entente and a Franco-Russian alliance. He miscalculated every 


move, but he succeeded in tying Germany to Austria’s apron- — 


strings, and so made the ultimate catastrophe more difficult to 
avert. 

The other factor was the Kaiser’s positive genius for putting 
people’s backs up, but above all his obsession with the mon- 
archical idea. This was probably a form of neurotic self-assertion. 
The Kaiser was a cripple and hated by his mother, and the 
compensatory mechanisms of this psychopath probably played a 
bigger part in history than is generally allowed for. Certainly it 
was the insult to the monarchical idea, and nothing else, which 
precipitated the Kaiser into war. His ministers were advising 
caution, and in similar circumstances two years previously he had 
resolutely refused his support to Austria in another dangerous 
Balkan adventure. There was only one point of difference in 
1914: The son of an emperor had been murdered. 

Official Germany in 1914 was, in the main, averse to war. 
The war fever was, it is true enough, raging in other parts of 
Germany’s body, but, except for the Kaiser’s own person, it did 
not touch the head. A determination to seek war at all costs, a 
patent sense of “now or never’’ and of the irresistible need for a 
decision by force of arms, these were in 1914 the characteristics of 
the government, not of Germany, but of Austria. There was one 
man who held all the threads in his hands, who pulled those 
threads unhesitatingly and undeviatingly for war. That man 
was Berchtold. 

Indeed, the dual monarchy, with its strong domestic tension 
and racial antagonisms, took to the attitude of intransigence and 
irreconcilability rather more readily than Germany. There was 
always something of the Balkan mentality about the Ballplatz, 
and Austria’s inherently unstable condition made her nervously 
intolerant of compromises. 

Note that some years previously it was the Austrian Aerenthal 
who exploited the Turkish Revolution by the seizure of Bosnia, 
leaving the Wilhelmstrasse in virginal innocence of the whole 
business till the last moment. The unhappy Kaiser seems to 
have been about the last person in Europe to hear about that 
affair and was contemptuously left to give vent to his feélings in 
spluttering marginalia. 

The truth is that while Germany shouted about rea/politik 
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it was Austria on the one hand, and on the other Germany’s 
opponents, who practised it, Germany’s role being rather that of 
the circus clown who imitates the feats of the other performers, 
but only to achieve bathos and disaster for himself. If Germany’s 
policy during the first years of this century be designated as 
aggression, then it would appear to be superfluous to teach 
Germany that aggression does not pay, for she got nothing out 
of it but the downing of one French minister whom Bilow 
happened to dislike (Delcassé’s policy remained), a negligible 
strip of territory in the Cameroons and the suspicious enmity of 
most of mankind. Never surely has bluster yielded a poorer 
dividend. 

The great change, the change, that is to say, from a policy of 
limited to one of unlimited objectives, came, not with Hitler but. 
somewhat before his advent to power. The translation of the 
hot air of the Pan-German lecture hall into an official policy was 
admittedly gradual, but it is under the Weimar Republic that the 
first beginnings of this can be traced. The secret armament and 
particularly the secret industrial rearmament, which undoubtedly 
went on under Weimar with the full knowledge of the govern- 
ment, may have been, and indeed probably was, nothing more 
than an attempt to create a position in which an armed Germany 
would once again carry weight at the international council table— 
not that Germany was by any means slighted there. But the 
atmosphere of conspiracy gave a sense of being at war with the 
world, and fantastic circumstances proved themselves favourable 
to the entertaining of fantastic schemes. It is significant that it 
was under Weimar that a government agency began the circu- 
lation of vast quantities of maps showing South America as a 
sphere of German colonial penetration and, by implication, a 
future German dependency. This was the camouflaged Propa- 
ganda Ministry acting under the innocuous pseudonym Reichs- 
ventrale fur Heimatsdienst. By such methods the way was prepared 
for Hitler, after whose advent the witches’ sabbath was in full 
blast and the larger lunacies of the Pan-German League were 
openly recognized as the actualities of government. 

It would therefore be correct to say (in so far as spatial 
analogies are permissible in such matters) that it is not a question 
of “‘those above” enforcing their wilf more and more ruthlessly 

n “those below”’, but rather that an upper crust, which had 
hitherto contrived to contain a certain chaotic and demonic 
element in the nation, finally cracked and gave way. 
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IV 


But what exactly was it that erupted like this? If identity of 
aims and ideas is the decisive element, we should be correct in 
saying what, indeed, has already been said, that it was simply the 
Pan-German* movement which finally mastered the nation and 
the state, for there is scarcely a paragraph in Mein Kampf which 
cannot be duplicated somewhere in the vast Pan-German library 
that existed nearly a generation before Hitler was ever heard of. 

But this is meile to substitute one enigma for another. 
What was the mainspring of Pan-German vitality? There is no 
doubt about one thing. Pan-Germanism was essentially a 
popular movement. That is a matter of fact, which no one who 
has the slightest first-hand knowledge of the Kaiser’s Germany 
could deny for an instant. The money which fed its propaganda 
was, it is true, largely subscribed by heavy industry, but a popular 
movement does not become less popular because certain moneyed 
interests can profitably swim with the tide. Such an argument 
would make greyhound racing a preserve of the privileged. In 
actual fact the activitating agencies of Pan-Germanism were in 
every stratum of German society, and they succeeded because 
they were appealing, however indirectly, to a certain memory 
and tradition which is very deep in German life. 

The memory which the Pan-Germans ‘were able to stir was 
that of German revolutionary nationalism, which still had about 
it something of the revolutionary nimbus and was feared and 
opposed by Bismarck for that reason. Bismarck steadily refused 
to champion the cause of Gérman unity under that banner, and 
pursued for a time a policy of humiliating compliance towards 
Austria (though he looked upon that Power, rather than France, 
as his essential rival) rather than accept a mandate for action from 
such a quarter as this. This policy has its counterpart in his 
sovereign’s refusal “to pick up a crown out of the dirt”” when the 
Empire of Germany was offered him by the Frankfort Parliament. 

Yet it is in the Revolutionary movement that we detect the 
first vestige of the Pan-German idea, for the German Revolution 
of 1848 was a revolution of a very peculiar kind and differed from 
its British and French counterparts. Like these it was, of course, 





* | am using the term Pan-German here both to include the original movement, 
which emphasized colonial and extra-European expansion, and the predominantly 
anti-Slav Voelkisch and Grossdeusch elements of Austrian origin, which secured 
a priority of emphasis after the First World War. The two strands were, however, 
never entirely separate and the war stressed the logical connexion between them. 
Germany needed the control of the Danube basin, and a privileged status therein, 
if she was to be economically strong enough to achieve world hegemony by arms 
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in the first place political, but whereas the French and British 
movements had very marked economic implications these were 
in Germany telatively faint, and were replaced by another idea— 
the idea of German destiny. While the French and British 
movements were essentially felt as movements against oppression, 
the German movement was conceived rather as a movement 
against inefficiency. It was already instinct with the idea of 
power, to the realization of which the existing fragmentation 
and the outmoded political and administrative apparatus were an 
obstacle. 

This conjunction of a wholehearted pursuit, by oppositional 
elements, of the aims of power politics with a critical attitude 
towards authority is peculiar to Germany. It used to come out 
very strongly in German political caricature, particularly in such 
papers as Simplicissimus. ‘That paper often approached peri- 
lously near to /ése-majesté, and certainly left nothing to be 
desired in the savagery of its caricatures of the officer class. But 
it crowed as loudly as anybody over the humiliation of Delcassé 
and never failed to show up the French and the British as 
ludicrous and contemptible when set against the massive dignity 
of the German soldier. 

A great deal of the lampooning and criticism that went on in 
Germany before the last war was often misunderstood by the 
foreigner. The latter, if he kept his eyes and ears open, could 
hear and read plenty of dissatisfaction with the swashbuckling and 
caste worship that went on in Germany and was rather prone to 
read into such attitude the conventional gestures of ordinary 
liberalism. He did not realize that many Germans despised the 
officer caste, not because German officers were militarists, but 
because they were nincompoops. 

Nor was such an instinct so very unsound. The Eulenburg 
scandals, when they ultimately broke, revealed a crumbling 
Byzantinism at the head of the German edifice, which was a 
serious presage of disasters to come, and it is noteworthy that 
Harden, who precipitated these scandals, was far from showing 
himself averse to the aggrandizement of Germany at other 
people’s expense. 

While, however, it would be incorrect to say that the spirit of 
1848 was in Germany one of nationalist aggression, yet the 
military temper was there, and so was the conception of a nation 
in arms to which the Pan-Germans could appeal and which they 
could pervert. The King’s quarrel with the Prussian diet over 
the Army Estimates of 1862, which Bismarck was called to office 
to resolve, was not a quarrel of the now classic type in which a 
pacific left wing resists the “‘militarist’’ demands of the right. Its 
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essence was that the Liberals wanted the preservation of Landwehr 
officer (at one time an elective appointment) as against the 
encroachments of the Prussian aristocrat. It did not in the least 
object to an army, but it wanted what we should now call a 
people’s army. 

It is more than a coincidence that a federal navy, concerning 
which Bismarck could never get up very much enthusiasm, was a 
matter of much more concern to the democratic nationalists, and 
formed the subject matter for Herweg’s romantic muse. It is 
also worth noting that the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein was 
preceded by many years of popular agitation which cast the 
Schleswigers for the role of an oppressed nationality in the best 
Hitler manner. This agitation was carried on by German demo- 
crats whose one fear, when matters became critical, seems to 
have been that Bismarck would not go through with the job. 

Here, then, are most certainly the spiritual ancestors of the 
Pan-Germans—though they might today be somewhat inclined 
to disown. their progeny. From Fichte to Treitschke, and so 
ultimately to Hasse, Class and the infamous Naumann, is a far 
road but not an impassable one, for there are points of intellectual 
affinity which link each writer with the other. 

Distant, then, as may be the connexion, a spiritual descent of 
the Nazis to 1848 is still faintly discernible. The present writer 
recollects a conversation with a German friend which he had 
in Berlin shortly after the conclusion of the last peace. There 
had been some formal gathering or other of Germans at which, 
for some reason, the French Ambassador had been present. The 
proceedings ended rather unexpectedly with the singing of 
Deutschland tiber Alles, wheteupon the French Ambassador got up 
and left the room in an extremely demonstrative huff. My friend 
complained that the ambassador’s conduct had been unreason- 
able, because the interpretation which foreigners usually put 
upon that song was, according to him, a quite mistaken one. 
Deutschland #ber Alles, my friend was at pains to explain to me, 
was originally a, revolutionary song, the singing of which was 
forbidden. It meant simply: “Before I am a Saxon, a Bavarian 
or a Wiirtemberger, I am above all a German.” It was the 
proscribed hymn of German unity and had no aggressive signifi- 
cance. Yet the transition from the original sense to that in 
which the world now interprets it is not a difficult one. It is not 
a long step from saying “let us stand together’ to saying “‘let us 
unite and be rulers of the world’. 
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V 


But although an intellectual genealogy can be established, 
intellectual genealogies do not explain why Pan-German ideas 
should have penetrated so deeply. We still have to discover why 
the notion of a superior German race and a superior German 
right, according to which the paramountcy of German interest 
becomes part. of the moral order of the Universe, should find 
such unquestioned and widespread acceptance among quite 
ordinary German people, To ascribe this to Hitler’s propaganda 
is to leave the question unanswered. Propaganda cannot succeed 
unless there is some instinctive receptivity for it, and we must 
look to other forces which, long hetore*this, had been helping 
to condition the German mind. 

One operative element was undoubtedly the Germans’ 
religious reverence for the uniform, a plant produced by Bis- 
marck’s “blood and iron” conception falling on the fertile ground 
of German romantic nationalism. It is surely no exaggeration to 
say that the uniform for the German was a symbol, not only of 
loyalty but a kind of divinity in which the man himself becomes 
the god, It is certainly the instrument of that fatal habit of self- 
worship which is the essence of what may be termed the German 
heresy. 

The insidious quality of this superstition is that it is by no 
means in all its aspects merely silly or base. Universal military 
service in Germany was something more than a-mere device of 
power politics. It filled an educational and even spiritual need 
which in many cases was left unsupplied from any other quarter. 
It was a real school of comradeship and manners, so much so 
that the Catholic leader, Windthorst, could déclare on one 
occasion: “I recognize that the Army is the most important 
institution in our country and that without it the pillars of 
society would collapse.” 

The reality of this matter has been further obscured by 
exaggerated stories of bullying in the German Army. Bullying, 
of course, occurred and brutality too, but that takes place from 
time to time in all armies. But in the main the average German 
of normal physique and intelligence thoroughly enjoyed his 
years of service, and for many a German of the humbler sort 
they constituted the supreme experience of his life. Add to all | 
this the fact that the army was for a long time associated with 
military successes sufficiently close to one another to be vivid 
to each succeeding generation (memories which still outweigh 
that of defeat), and you have a psychological influence of 
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enormous potency, an influence all the more considerable in so 
far as the army penetrated German life so frequently and at so 
many points. 

The whole matter has been put with admirable conciseness by 
Messrs. Curt Geyer and Walter Loeb. 


Herr Schmidt of Berlin is now fifty years old, let us say. He served 
his time in the German Army in 1911 and 1912, and, recalled to the colours 
in 1914, served throughout the First World War. His father, let us say, 
was born in 1860; as a youngster he experienced the enthusiasm of the 
1870-71 war when his own father was in the field; he served three years 
in the army in 1880-83, remained liable to recall until 1906, and was called 
up regularly to take part in military exercises to keep his hand in. And 
his father, i.e. the grandfather of our present Herr Schmidt, was born, let 
us say, in 1830. He servedajn the war against Denmark in 1864, in the war 
against Austria in 1866, and in the war against France in 1870-71. At 
the end of his term of service he went on to the reserve and for many years, 
if necessary, remained liable to be called up for service. In short, the 
general military service laws play a great and decisive role in the life of the 
Schmidt family, and when Herr Schmidt, worker, of Berlin, is sitting in 
his local pub with his cronies and talking over this or that, it is not long 
before the observation escapes him with a sigh, “Ah well, the years I spent 
in the army were the happiest years of my life.’’* 


It was the association of pleasant and uplifting memories with 
Germany’s great power instrument which made Germany feel a 
kind of divinity about that instrument itself, and endowed even 
the humblest German with a special and providentially sanctioned 
status. To resist the German nation in arms was felt not only to 
be folly but a kind of sacrilege. And if lesser races showed a 
perverse prejudice against having their territories overrun—well, 
what could such people expect? 

Another factor which has come into operation recently, but is 
of immense importance, is the psychological effect of sheer 
numbers. The Germans are, with the exception of the Russians, 
whom they have hitherto despised, the most numerous nation in 
Europe, and this fact is continually present in the German mind, 
and certainly does give rise to a feeling of superior right. Hitler 
has exploited this sentiment in almost every speech he has made, 
and his continual harping on the theme of eighty million Germans 
is one of the strongest, if not the strongest in his whole appeal. 
The exact way this appeal gets home is difficult to analyse. There 
is some muddled idea of the right of majorities_behind it, but 
stronger still is probably the notion that sheer numbers prove the 
German to be a biologically dominant type. 

Most certainly the idea will be most difficult to counteract. 
The fact that the Russians for the first time in history have shown 


* Geyer and Loeb: Gollancz in German Wonderland. (Hutchinson.) 
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themselves the equals of the Germans in military technique may 
do a great deal, for up till now the fact that the Slavonic peoples, 
and in particular Russia, were deemed to be on a demonstrably 
lower level of cultural attainment has nullified any possible con- 
sideration of numbers. And now that the individual Russian 
has shown himself the German’s equal, or even superior, Russian 
numbers may begin seriously to impress the German mind. 

The fall in the birth-rate may also soon give a sense of dwind- 
ling potency and induce among the mass of Germans a more 
conservative and pacific attitude. The spectre of national 
extinction may induce them to be less prodigal of their own blood. 
These are all things which we cannot foretell. 

Meanwhile the German problem is undoubtedly the problem 
of a certain kind of historic memory and a certain kind of political 
tradition which is very deep-rooted in the nation. To say this 
is not to say that the nation is a nation of moral monstrosities. 
It is nothing of the kind, but neither is it a nation of men and 
women completely incapable of a certain kind of mass delusion 
and mass frenzy, the predisposition to which will take a very 
long time to eradicate. Certainly the legend that all wickedness 
in Germany comes from above is not borne out by the facts. 
Indeed those facts seem to show that the key to the German 
problem lies not at the apex but rather towards the base of the 
social pyramid. 

: J. L. BENVENISTI. 





Some Recent -Booxs 


Stone and Flower. By Kathleen Raine. (Poetry, London. 8s. 6d.) 


IF poetry is the personal and heightened apprehension of universal 
things, the speaking of old truths in a new way, then Miss Kathleen 
Raine is certainly a poet. But the novelty of these verses is not 
in any technical innovation; it is rather in the fresh and tnderived 
vision of the author. Miss Raine looks at the common facts of human 
experience—at love and sorrow, at war and peace, at nature and 
Deity—with a singular steadiness. She receives—she does not 
manufacture or exploit—experience. And this.isimportant. Humility 
is a vital element in the perfection of the artist. Not less than 
the scigntist, he, or she, must do as Huxley commanded, and sit 
down before truth like a little child. | 
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This, then, is the first merit of Miss Raine’s poems. They are 
concerned, not with decoration, but with truth. Indeed they would 
seem at times to make a certain sacrifice of metrical means in order 
to achieve a statement purged of showmanship or excess. She is 
sparing in her use of rhyme and alliteration; nor does the isolated 
phrase remain, detached and emphatic, in the memory. This poetry 
is a single stream directed to a single destination, and. its purpose is 
concentrated beyond any possibility of diversion. It is not the less 
compelling for that. 

Some of these poems bear the burden of an experience which 
occasionally weighs them down. It is experience transmuted and 
transfigured, which gives most light to the reader, and a final release 


to the poet. The poem itself is 


The happy ending 
That the fugue promised, that love believed i in, 
That perfect star, that bright transfiguration. 


At their best, Miss Raine’s poems attain this release. Although 
they are, in a sense, vividly subjective, their subject always seeks the 
relief of objectivity, and they are thus rescued from a morbid and 
sterile self-regard. They are well grouped under the title of Stone 
and Flower, for they continually discover a spiritual animation in 
materially inanimate things. Stones and flowers are conductors of 
the Divine. 


Teach me, flower or angel .. . 


she prays, in a poem of self-immolation on the natural world, and this 
tendency towards an equation of heaven and earth is signiffcant 
of the author’s mind. There is‘a kinship here with Wordsworth, 
without his moralizing. Miss Raine is doubtless prepared for the 
charge of pantheism, but she is quite easily exempt from it.- What 
one misses a little in her verse is not the Creator, but the hierarchy 
of creation. Man is level—or he is below—the radiant or the terrible 
manifestations of the universe. He does not have all things ‘‘under 
his feet’’. ‘There may be more than a touch of nature mysticism in 
this: } 

Searching for a God who has gone far away, 

. Yet still at evening in the green world lingers. 


or again: 


For that interior and holy tree 
That in the heart of hearts outlives the world 
Spreads earthly shade into eternity 


but it leads to the human, and also the Divine, conclusion of the 
Crucifix. 
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Although it is ‘‘the world of stone and flower that compels my 
thought’’; although, in contradiction to human dissonance, it is. the 
hawk which “‘hangs perfect in mid-air’’; although the men who were 
innocent on the morning (but not on the night) of Good Friday, are 
seen as “‘innocent in sleep as plant or stone’’, nevertheless, Miss Raine 
realizes that “‘stone into man must grow’’, and for her the human 
word 

Carved by our whispers in the passing air 

Is the authentic utterance of cloud, 

The speech of flowing water, blowing wind, 

Of silver moon and stunted juniper 

Words say, waters flow, 

Rocks weather, ferns wither, winds blow, times go 
I write the sun’s Love, and the stars No. 


Here is a realization of Keats’s inspired sentence: “‘I saw a sparrow 
outside the window; I am that sparrow pecking’’; the sympathy 
which is essential for poetry, as it is for love, and composes the 
analogy between them; the putting oneself in the place of that which 
one describes or adores; the being at the heart of one’s subject, 
which is the secret of an integrated art. Here is a marriage between 
man and nature, a reconciliation of their respective splendours and 
imperfections, in which, as in every true marriage, each partner is 
enriched. And the marriage is blessed by something more than the 
Uncreated Spirit; for man, whom Miss Raine sometimes sees made 
in the image of nature, is seen also as made in the image of an incar- 
nate God. Miss Raine’s acute sense of suffering leads her beyond 
a purely natural mysticism, which demands, and receives, a human 
symbol which is itself Divine reality; so that in the end, she can 
describe, with a quite legitimate echo from Baudelaire: 


This world I saw as on her judgement day 
When the war ends, and the sky rolls away, 
And all is light, love, and eternity. 


Many modern poets have the power of expression, but their work is, 
nevertheless, a pastiche. Miss Raine has the power of thought and 
the asset of experience, which make expression itself worth while, 
and change it, to its own advantage, into an interior gesture of the 
spirit. 

ROBERT SPEAIGHT. 


The Maritain Volume of “‘The Thomis?’’. Published January 1943, 
as Vol. V of The Thomist. (New York: Sheed & Ward.) 


Ar first sight there is a lack of unity about this volume, “dedicated 
to Jacques Maritain on the occasion of his sixtieth anniversary”’. 
Part of it is explicit tribute: a biographical impression, two portrait- 
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drawings, an exhaustive bibliography of his writings; a review by 
Dr. Waldemar Gurian of Maritain’s political philosophy, and by 
Professor Yves Simon of his “‘philosophy of the sciences”’—his -rejec- 
tion of the “‘nonsensical’’ adoption by nineteenth-century thomists 
of the Wolffian specification of the sciences, and his clarification of 
the difference between physica and pbilosophia naturalis. On the 
other hand, there are articles which have only a passing reference to 
Maritain’s work, and others again which seem to bear no relation 
at all to the purpose of the volume. But, as the editorial explains, 
“‘not all the authors contributing to this issue are thomists; but 
all. . . have had the same aim, that of paying tribute to a thomist 
in the one way that is at the same time a recognition of and a com- 
pliment to the goals of thomism: by studies that play their humble 
part in bringing men closer to the perennial goal of lasting truth.” 

Dr .Anton C. Pegis contributes a valuable paper on Aristotle’s 
idea of beatitude as affected by his doctrine of matter and the problem 
of immortality; Dr. W. R. Thompson argues, against such modern 
scientists as Dr. Julian Huxley, that the idea of Providence “‘does not 
in any way interfere with the requirements and possibilities of science”’ ; 
thete are interesting papers on Claudel and the Catholic Revival in 
France, tracing the revival back to Baudelaire; and on Art in France 
and England, 1540-1640, against the background of the different 
economic development of the two countries. The President of the 
University of Chicago supplies a comment on Maritain’s approval of 
democratic suffrage by contrasting it with the theory of Burke and 
-reaching conclusions very disparaging to the latter—conclusions 
which should surely be challenged, since they seem to ignore the 
positive side of Burke’s view, his realization that progress must 
come from within a living tradition, must conserve as well as initiate, 
if the resulting regime is not to be rootless and formless. There 
are two essays by Dominican fathers: one on the elements of inter- 
national peace as revealed by a study of God’s activity in the world, 
which man must attempt to imitate; the other on the thomist idea of 
culture; these are workmanlike and thorough, but it must be con- 
fessed that they are also somewhat laboured arid prolix, and under- 
-line once again the modern thomist’s problem: the need of a new 
style. The President of the Jewish Theological Seminary writes an 
instructive paper on the Role of Dogma in Judaism; and Professor 
O’Meara traces some preliminary steps for a sympathetic confrontation 
of thomism with the philosophy of Dewey. 

The most challenging article in the volume is undoubtedly Dr. 
Mortimer J. Adler’s discussion of St. Thomas’s demonsttation of 
‘the existence of God. -Cajetan argued long ago that though the 
quinque viae do not themselves immediately conclude to the exis- 
tence of ‘the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob”, 
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none the less the identification of the First Mover with God could 
be found in the analysis of the succeeding questions in the Summa. 
Dr. Adler questions this; and argues that ‘‘it is impossible to demon- 
strate God’s existence in two separate steps, the first of which proves 
the existence of a prime mover as first cause in fieri, and.the second 
of which proves that the prime mover is really God as the on/y cause 
in esse’. His own analysis leads him to the possibility of a single 
proof: “‘IF anything exists whose continuation in existence requires 
the operation of an efficient cause at this very moment, THEN a 
being exists whose existence is uncaused’’; but such a thing does 
exist, namely corporeal substances; therefore such a being does exist, 
namely God. The difficulties inherent in this argument itself are 
then stated and discussed. 

This whole essay demands careful study, analysis and appraisal. 
It is to be hoped that the editors of The Thomist will in due course 
print comments and evaluations by those best qualified to assess it. 


G. V. 


The Athenians. Being correspondence between Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg and his friends Thomas Love Peacok, Leigh Hunt, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and others. Edited by Walter Sidney Scott. 
(Published for the first time by the Golden Cockerel Press.) 3 gas. 


Tus volume of hitherto unpublished letters is a valuable addition to 
the literature of the Romantic Movement. The letters have been 
edited with taste and scholarship by Mr. Scott, who married the 
great-niece of Thomas Jefferson Hogg. A common bond between 
members of this group was a passionate love of Greek, in token of 
which they styled themselves ““The Athenians’. 

Among the more entertaining of the minor characters is the 
Rev. William Terrot, who remonstrated with Hogg not only on 
his atheism but also on his fleeting fancy for vegetarianism. “But 
this new system of eating vegetables, though I pretend not to judge, 
has hung on your Mother as sort of indication that your determina- 
tion was to deviate from all old-established ways of the world... . 
I think it would do her good to see you eat a beefsteake.”’ It is, 
incidentally, to be hoped that Hogg retorted by rebuking him for a 
misquotation from Virgil, which seems to have escaped the Editorial 
eye, but which was probably deliberate. : 

Hogg’s travel letters in this volume will not disappoint those 
who know his Two Hundred and Nine Days. He did not like Switzer- 
land. ‘‘The English admire that scenery very extravagantly; 
foreigners, and T. J. H., look upon it as a frightful wilderness.”’ His 
aesthetic judgements on Italy are entertaining, if nothing else. “‘I 
had always read that Florence was a gay, cheerful place, and was 
surprised to find that the Old Bailey and Newgate Street must be the 
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‘favourite haunts of dimpled mirth and that laughter might be found 
holding both his sides in Warwick Lane, rather than in the gloomy 
Tuscan capital. At Rome I expected to feel like a worm crawling 
about a skull . . . but I found that the city upon seven hills has 
much of the bright aspect of Bath and Cheltenham.”’ 

The last letter, by Walter Savage Landor, includes a discerning 
criticism of Gibbon, a criticism which is interesting because contem- 
porary scholarship was as ready to accept, as modern scholarship to 
reject, Gibbon’s low view of Byzantine culture. ‘‘Gibbon had at best 
a petty mind. Constantinople, I doubt not, still contains inestimable 
stores for the philosophic historian, which his industry ought to 
have searched after, and his scepticism to have disclosed. Those 
who knew less brought out more knowledge—for instance Petrarch 
and Boccacio.”’ 

It is unnecessary to praise the format of a book published by the 
Golden Cockerel Press. We look forward with lively interest to the 
second and third volumes of this triology, Harriet and Mary and 
Shelley at Oxford. 


176 


ARNOLD LUNN. 


Dante’s Paradiso, the Italian text with a translation into English triple 
'. thyme. By Laurence Binyon. (Macmillan. tos. 6d.) 


Mr. LAURENCE BINYON’s publishers do him less than justice when, on 
the jacket of his translation of Dante’s Paradiso in the metre of the 
original, they say that his aim was “‘less to achieve a literal fidelity to 
the text than to communicate something of Dante’s tone and spirit 
through the rhythm and movement of the verse’”’. Mr. Binyon was 
fully aware of the happy, if curious, fact that the more faithfully the 
translator holds to the literal text, the more readily do the rhymes seem 
to fall into place. ‘The accuracy of this translation is indeed of a very 
high order. The reader who cannot follow the Italian can have full 
confidence that here is Dante’s very thought, in all its subtlety and 
sublimity, in an expression as near to his own as craft could make it. 

It would, of course, be possible to pick out lines where shades of 
meaning have been lost, or inapt words and not altogether happy 
interpolations have been introduced in the need to conserve rhythm 
and rhyme, but to do so would be foolish and ungracious. Far more 
striking is Mr. Binyon’s so frequent success in transposing some of the 
loveliest passages (to which one turned with critical anxiety) into an 
English in which their enchantment is retained. Most striking of all 
is his achievement as a whole. To those to whom the Italian original 
has long been a friend, as to those to whom it has remained a closed 
book, this English version is something to be read with wonder and 
delight. To many of the latter it will surely be as breathtaking a 
discovery as was Chapman’s Homer to Keats, bringing, indeed, a richer, 
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deeper gift, that must make delight seem too shallow a word. In 
cataclysmic times like ours (as were Dante’s own), his vision of the 
heavenly order, his grasp of the eternal truths, his integral faith, his 
hunger for justice and courage in the face of its denial, must make his 
writings (above all the Paradiso, in which what is quintessential in 
Catholic doctrine finds epitome) come as a spiritual food for which 
many may have long hungered unawares. 

Mr. Binyon’s translations of the Inferno and Purgatorio appeared a 
few years back. His death must have come, as it ¢ame to Dante 
himself, just as the Paradiso was completed. 

B. B. C. 


English Literary Criticism: The Mediaeval Phase. By J. W. H. Atkins. 
(Cambridge University Press. 125. 6d.) 


Tus study of literary criticism in England from the seventh to the 
fifteenth century is in its way an erudite piece of work; it is cer- 
tainly a useful record of literary discussion during the period and a 
careful collection of little-known material. At the beginning we 
have Bede, with his treatment of poetic gemera in the Bible, his dis- 
tinction of metrical and rhythmical verse, his interest in vernacular 
poets; with Alcuin On Rhetoric, summarizing Cicero and Isidore for 
contemporary use. After some eclipse comes the twelfth-century 
movement of classical revival, represented here by John of Salisbury 
and Giraldus Cambrensis. Then there are the technical writers on 
poetic, Geoffrey of Vinsauf and John of Garland (who treats among 
other matters of forty-four kinds of stanza form). Roger Bacon 
ranges discursively over problems of translation, differences of 
language, criticism of contemporary sermons and hymns; he cites 
Arab authorities on the function of metre and coins the epigram 
that ““Wisdom without eloquence is like a sharp sword in the hands 
of one palsied, whereas eloquence without wisdom is like a sharp 
sword in a madman’s grasp’’. Vernacular literature is discussed in 
The Owl and the Nightingale (c. 1210), a debate on traditional didactic 
poems and the love poetry of the Troubadours. Wiclif argues for 
simplicity in sermons; Chaucer makes literary judgements which are 
here summarized, together with fifteenth-century opinions on earlier 
poets. The factual treatment of all this matter is consistently scholarly, 
and from this point of view my only complaint would be that ren- 
dering of Latin phrases is sometimes unsatisfactory. (Even Roger 
Bacon can hardly have supposed that ‘‘words are the highest product 
of the rational] soul’’ (‘p. 132); opus praecipuum is probably ‘‘a distinc- 
tive product”. And on page 201 the technical term abusio should 
surely not be taken as ‘‘use of words in wrong senses”. A mediaeval 
theologian discussing a Scriptural text might say that a given word 
Vol. 213 M 
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was used abusive, i.c. in a very wide or extended sense, certainly not 
in a ““wrong”’ sense.) 

It is in his general attitude to his theme that Professor Atkins 
shows grave shortcomings. He has spent much research on the 
Middle Ages, but with a mind too full of assumptions to sympathize 
and to understand. Thus he complains continually that mediaeval 
judgements on literature were seldom, if ever, purely aesthetic, and 
contrasts this insensitiveness with the enlightenment of Greek or 
Roman or modern times. Now it is quite true that the Middle Ages 
knew no separate thing called literary criticism, but the-«matter does 
not end there. They had metaphysics, which for literature as for 
other arts enunciated such generak principles as that the means must 
be proportionate to the end, or that the artist must generate the 
intellectual idea of his work before embodying it in the appropriate 
material. (Professor Atkins appears surprised to find this common- 
place in Geoffrey of Vinsauf and Chaucer.) They had ethics, which 
directed the artist as man to employ the products of his art in accord- 
ance with justice and social good. They had technical treatises of 
rhetoric and poetic which were helps to the apprentice like the oral 
instruction of other arts; no need was as yet felt to supply to the 
patron or user of things the kind of “‘studio talk’? which might be 
suitable for the maker of things. There was logically room for a 
specialized science of literary criticism—a modest and subordinate 
science; it, like other specializations, was not in fact developed then 
because the best intellects of the time were fully occupied with more 
pressing matters (and if one does not see that they were more pres- 
sing, it is idle to speak at all of the intellectual movements of the 
Middle Ages). 

As for the ‘‘aesthetics’’ of modern times, there may obviously be 
a legitimate procedure of considering a given object precisely as it 
affects our taste, asking how and why it pleases us and prescinding 
from everything else. It should be equally obvious that such a 
procedure is not exhaustive, and that there may be other and more 
fundamental questions to ask about the same object; those who 
prefer more fundamental questioning are not necessarily insensitive 
to surfaces. If Dante tells us that the Divine Comedy was written for a 
practical end, we need not suppose him unaware of that “‘aesthetic” 
quality in his own work which has ever since delighted those for 
whom that is everything—those whom we call the intelligentsia and 
whom he would call the vulgar. Scorners of “‘didacticism’’ might 
do well to analyse and distinguish before they condemn the notion. 
It is at least not a specially mediaeval notion. ‘“This.always,”’ says 
John of Salisbury, ‘‘is to be sought for in reading, that he who reads 
may become better in himself.”” Our age may reject the judgement, 
but would not Plato have welcomed it? Would not Virgil? 
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There is this further point—even “‘aesthetic appreciation” requires 
some understanding of subject-matter, apart from which the critic 
simply cannot decide if words are used well or ill. In the patristic 
and mediaeval periods the great body of writing was theological and 
philosophical—but good or bad writing nevertheless, to be appraised 
accordingly by those who have the requisite training.. The man of 
letters with no such training assumes that these works are simply not 
literature, and condemns theology and philosophy for impeding the 
progress of poetry and bel/es-/ettres. He has no logical right to do so. 
As Plato showed long ago, in the judgement of pleasures the lasi 
word is with the philosopher, who has experienced the pleasures 
praised by the non-philosopher but yet prefers other pleasures of 
which the latter has no experience. 

Finally, I suggest that in contrasting classical and mediaeval 
achievement in literature, Professor Atkins adopts an attitude which 
by merely humanistic standards is surprisingly out of date. Both the 
periods in question are long and varied enough to provide some 
examples in favour of almost any judgement; but at this date it should 
be clear that no easy contrast is possible between Graeco-Roman 
antiquity as a homogeneous pattern of excellence and the Middle 
Ages as a period of structureless rhetoric and functionless ornament. 
Mediaeval literature has found by now a sufficient number of instructed 
interpreters, and I need not enlarge on this side of the question. 
On the other side, there is still room for serious and detailed criti- 
cism of Greek and Latin literature which should be as¢frank and 
penetrating as that long applied to English literature. Attic prose 
might be searched for the kind of tricks and vices which Fowler 
has tabulated for English. The school of Dr. Leavis might make 
detailed comparison between the verbal antitheses of Isocrates and 
the logical antitheses of the Roman Liturgy, or between Livy’s 
municipal rhetoric and the simple narrative of Julian of Norwich. 
If we cast aside mere academic authority and take as criterion the 
aesthetic reactions of the well-read man of taste, why should we not 
rank the Lives of Cornelius Nepos beneath St. Jerome’s Lives of the 
Hermits, the whole of classical Latin prose beneath St. Augustine’s 
Confessions, the De Corona beneath Miss Austen’s first novel? For 
myself these questions matter little; they should have some relevance 
for one professionally concerned with ‘‘those aesthetic qualities on 
which the true greatness of literature rests”’. 

WALTER SHEWRING. © 


Essays in the Conciliar Epoch. By E. F. Jacob. (H.U.P. tos. 6d.) 


It is a great advantage to have Professor Jacob’s contributions to 
the ‘Bulletin of the John Ryland’s Library’? and other periodicals’ 
in one book, In spite of such works as Kingsford’s Prejudice and 
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Promise in Fifteenth-Century England even to the historian the fiftcenth 
century seems a dreary period, marked politically by the misery of 
the last phase of the Hundred Years War and the futility of the Wars 
of the Roses. By concentrating on its religious and intellectual 
aspects, Professor Jacob has shown that Stubbs’s verdict of “‘Futile, 
bloody, and immoral’’ needs considerable revision. His own book 
is a good introduction to the period for, being originally given as 
lectures, it is not too specialized, though a second reading shows 
that the lightness and freshness of Professor Jacob’s approach con- 
ceals detailed knowledge and sound scholarship. A marked quality 
of the essays is the way in which they introduce the reader to the 
results of modern research, both German and English. They are, 
however, so alive that we seem to be living among the personalities 
so vividly described, and following the workings of their minds 
under the stimulus of the urgent necessity of ending the scandal of 
the great Schism, or of finding a solution to the problem of the English 
succession question, which had brought the country to civil war. 
Although the title has not been narrowly interpreted most of the 
essays have some connexion with the Conciliar movement. Pro- 
fessor Jacob attributes its failure not to its academic character, for, 
as he points out, all mediaeval thought of a constructive character was 
academic in the sense that it originated in the Universfties and Law 
Schools, but to the use made of it by the different European states. 
During the four years of the session of the Council of Constance, 
the city was even more the diplomatic centre of Europe than another 
lake-side city not many miles away in the twentieth century, and 
the same forces destroyed the hopes of those desiring to create a 
better world. Henry V deliberately used the Council for propaganda 
purposes against France, and the treaty of Canterbury between him 
and the Emperor Sigismund must, in Professor Jacob’s words, 
“‘have dismayed all minds who could appreciate the relation between 
politics and religion’”’. Its effect on the Council was to destroy the 
possibility of radical reforms by dividing it into two hostile blocs—a 
Latin and an Anglo-German. At Basle the English-wrecking policy 
was even more fatal, this time to themseves, as the Council and 
Eugenius IV each tried successfully to score a diplomatic triumph 
over the other by reconciling the French and Burgundians. Though 
there were individual English reformers like the noble Robert Hallum, 
Bishop of Salisbury, the chief English delegate at Pisa and Constance 
who, incidentally, had great difficulty in getting his expenses paid 
by his brother clergy, and the University of Oxford suggested a 
general council as a means of ending the Schism before the Uni- 
versity of Paris were prepared for so radical an idea, the general 
‘English attitude seems to have been that of the Commons, who 
petitioned Henry IV to use his influence to unify the Church “‘pro- 
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vided it should involve no great charge or cost”. Professor Jacob 
gives a delightful picture of the official English delegate at the Council 
of Siena, the Humanist Abbot of St. Albans, John Whethamstede, 
who, in spite of protesting his willingness ‘‘to take up the cross with 
Christ and work for the redemption of the tottering Church’’, was 
determined that this should not include the reform of the monasteries, 
and took advantage of a fever to return home, spending, however, 
seven weeks at Cologne on the way. In contrast to this attitude 
is that of the Continental reformers Gerson, Conrad of Gelnhausen 
and Henry of Langenstein to whom the first essay is devoted, and 
here Professor Jacob is both profound and illuminating, showing 
how both in their emphasis on the Church as consisting of the whole 
body of believers united in Christ, and in their advocacy of epikeia 
or equity in the interpretation of canon law they were making a real 
contribution to current political thought, as well as inaugurating a 
policy which, if the conciliar movement had succeeded, would 
have radically altered the government of the Church. His essay on 
Dietrich of Neim is a brilliant portrait of the development of the 
competent and responsible official, author of two treatises on cural 
administration, into the most ardent and indefatigable propagandist 
of the conciliar movement and of the cause of reform, even though 
this meant the radical alteration of the system he had so efficiently 
administered, and of the abuses of which he was so unsparing a 
critic. Dietrich’s honesty, courage and loyalty are well brought 
out. He stood staunchly by Urban VI, and in all his difficulties and 
dangers, and in spite of his detestation of his cruelty, seems to have 
retained a certain affection for him. His description of himself reading 
the Bible to the pope until he slept shows the relation between the 
two men. It was the scandalous maladministration of Urban’s 
successor which made this capable administrator realize that the 
Schism must be ended and the Church reformed, however drastic the 
process, and it was to this he devoted the rest of his life. 

There are also essays on William of Ockham as a political thinker 
—Professor Jacob regards the great Franciscan as a Liberal rather 
than a Revolutionary—and on Sir John Fortescue’s unconsciously 
amusing attempt to invoke the law of Nature to settle the English 
succession question in favour of the House of Lancaster. Professor 
Jacob’s reflection that those who had to rule England in these diffi- 
cult and confused times must often have wished themselves burgesses 
of Bristol or woolmen of North Leach or Chipping Campden is one 
which may well have occurred to the great Justice whose home was 
within a few miles of the last-mentioned place. 

The essays on the Brethren of the Common Life, the ““De 
Imitatione’’, and on Nicholas of Cusa, had the effect of sending one 
reader straight to the great cardinal’s ““‘De Visione Dei” and making 
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her read once more the Imitation of Christ. The last essay on 
“Renaissance and Middle Ages’’ is very suggestive, and by showing 
the impossibility of separating one from the other should do much 
to end the generalizations on both periods still to be found in certain 
text-books. 

In conclusion I should like to say that this book, by giving us a 
foretaste of what is to come, makes us await with even greater eager- 
ness Professor Jacob’s projected hook on fifteenth-century England 
in the Oxford Histories. D. L. Doute. 


Poems Chiefly Cornish. By A. L. Rowse. (Faber & Faber. 6s.) 
A Private Country. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber & Faber. 6s.) 


Two poets of technical competence in both cases greater than David 
Gascoynes’ are, in other respects, less satisfying. A. L. Rowse’s 
Poems Chiefly Cornish adds only one outstanding poem to his existing 
record. A longish poem, “The Old Cemetery at St. Austell’’, echoes. 
Hardy and perhaps Valéry and certainly East Coker. It is more than 
Cornish landscape that makes this an authentic poem of the Cornish 
earth. In it Mr. Rowse writes of his own forefathers, lying in the 
churchyard of his own parish, that still claims him as its son by ties of 
love and—as he elsewhere admits freely—of hate also. The exotic 
and haunting Cornish landscape, peopled by its characteristic ghosts, 
lives in this poem with a life of its own. Other poems in the book 
show facets of the same quality, but never quite get away from the 
poet. There is, besides, a prevailing mood of almost intolerable 
sadness, not to say self-pity, that freezes the poetry to death; for it is 
a mastering and not a mastered passion in the poet who writes of 
himself so despairingly : 

But not for me those steps, the cries of the girls 

In the street. I am a man dedicated 

To being alone, for ever waiting, listening, - 

The sensibilities sharpened by this condition, 

The state of being separate from whom I love; 

Nourishing my difference; 

Never wholly where I am or what I would most gladly be. 


It is necessary for a poet to have the courage of his own sensibility. - 


In the writing of Lawrence Durrell, a thin trickle of art-for-art’s- 
sake flows.in a course that has run dry of late. Those who like the 
writing of Sacheverell Sitwell may like the poetry of Lawrence Durrell, 
though much less. Those who do not, will not like it in any case. 
What it is about is perhaps too much toask. I was not able to discover. 

The scenery is arcadian—not only figuratively but literally as well, 
as it happens—and the Isles of Greece have an eternal beauty that is 
radiant through almost any lens held to receive the whiteness, the air 
and water and stillness of them. But an underwash of rather arrogant 
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cynicism is out of tune with our sobered time. This is the kind of 
poetry we all wanted to write in our own arcadian days, on those 
golden Oxford and Cambridge summer afternoons on the river between 
the créme brulée and the Greek play. It was delightful then, but with 
how little regret we now look back upon it. Classical trappings and 
adolescent experience. Lawrence Durrell is one of those who refers 
to men and women as “‘boys”’ and “‘girls’’. He may later find some 
more manly purpose for which all these words will some day be useful. 

I hesitate to call this kind of poetry decadent. Art without truth 
is only a little worse than truth without Art (if indeed either can be 
said to exist apart from the other) and which is the harder of the two to 
acquire, having only one, I should not care to say. At best, Durrell’s 
style comes out like this: 


Tread softly, for here you stand 

On miracle ground, boy. 

A breath would cloud this water of glass, 
Honey, bush, berry and swallow. 

This rock, then, is more pastoral, than 
Arcadia is, Illyria was. 


Here the cold spring lilts on sand, 

The temperature of the toad 

Swallowing under a stone whispers: “Diamonds, 
Boy, diamonds, and juice of minerals!” 

Be a saint here, dig for foxes, and water, 

Mere water springs in the bones of the hands. 


And at worst, like this: 


My uncle has entered his soliloquy. 

The candles shed their fur. 

O world be nobler for her sake 

The boys hang in the vestry, the days 

Are drawing in. Blow out the flesh, 

The three-score ten of candles, 

This squalid birthday-cake. 

Give us to God with slim and shining handles. 


A style it certainly is. But is a style the friend or the enemy of the 
writer? Or simple the old good servant and bad master? 
KATHLEEN RAINE. 


The Seven Steps of the Ladder of Spiritual Love. By Bl. Jan Van Ruys- 
broeck. Translated from the Flemish by F. Sherwood Taylor, 
with an Introduction by Joseph B. Bolland, S.J. (Dacre Press.) 


THOUGH without his knowledge of the Latin, we must endorse 
Fr. Bolland’s praise of the translation. It is excellent English, not a 
translator’s jargon, and it contains nothing which can make us even 
Suspect inaccuracy. Dr. Taylor was well advised to turn Ruysbroeck’s 
pedestrian verse into good prose. 
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Much of this little treatise is concerned with what must be the 
common form of Catholic spirituality to which a writer can have 
nothing to add and from which he cannot with safety depart. But 
Ruysbroeck’s presentation states what is universally accepted with a 
peculiar felicity: “We long to be a stool beneath the feet of the power 
of God; so shall we have an humble ear to listen to the truth and 
life which come from the wisdom of God and a ready hand to do 
His most beloved will.” 

“‘The more we love the lighter is our burden; for when we carry 
love, it carries us above all the heavens to Him whom we love. 
*““When ... we desert our own will for the beloved will of God, 
God’s will becomes our will and being free, nay freedom itself, takes 
from us the spirit of fear and makes us free . . . and empty .. . of 
all fear which might deject us whether in time or in eternity.”” These 
things have been said times beyond counting. But not like this. 
Incidentally their beauty has lost nothing from the translation, a 
proof of its excellence. 

Unlike his compeer in mystical achievement, St. John of the 
Cross, Ruysbroeck was neither clear-thinking nor systematic. As 
Fr. Bolland warns us, we must not regard the seven steps of this 
treatise as an actual progress on the ascent to God. The Seventh 
step, however, which is the final and supreme union, is actually the 
highest step of that ascent. 

We would call attention to the large part in the spiritual life 
assigned by Ruysbroeck to the praise of God. ‘“‘The loving soul 
understands that honour and reverence towards God is at once the 
most excellent of virtues and the shortest way by which men reach 
Him; and so it prefers to all good works and virtues the practice of 
honour and reverence to God for ever.” This objectivity and theo- 
centrism secure his spirituality from two pitfalls of moralism and 
the soul’s preoccupation with her own state. 

What goes beyond traditional spirituality, however beautifully 
expressed, is the mystical theology with which the treatise concludes. 
It is not without difficulty. The meaning is not always clear and 
there are statements which, if pressed too literally, would be heretical. 
Fr. Bolland discusses them and vindicates the Saint’s substantial 
orthodoxy, which indeed has been guaranteed by his admission to 
the honours of a ““beatus’’. 

Fr. Bolland points out that the apparent pantheism of the state- 
ment ““There is neither God nor creature’’ in the supreme degree of 
mystical union ‘“‘so far as relates to distinction of persons’’ is removed 
by an explicit statement that ‘‘we do not become GOD”’. But he does 
not suggest what Ruysbroeck does in fact mean. We think that he 
is describing a state of which several Catholic mystics have spoken 
in which the soul temporally loses consciousness of her distinction 
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from God, her self-consciousness being, so to speak, swamped by 
God-conisciousness. 

According to Ruysbroeck, in the highest union the soul enters 
into the rest of the Divine Unity above the operations of the Three 
Persons of the Trinity. Fr. Bolland has no difficulty in clearing 
him of the Sabellian heresy that the Divine Persons are but aspects 
of God differentiated by His operations in His Creation. For he 
clearly regards the Trinity as eternal, prior therefore to creation. 
Again what does he mean? Fr. Bolland suggests that he has mis- 
described an experience of a threefold operation of God in his soul, 
followed by a simple operation. This may well be a partial explana- 
tion. But we find it difficult to avoid the conclusion that Ruysbroeck 
regarded the Three Persons as in some sense subordinate to the 
unity of the Divine Nature, their source being operations to the latter, 
though eternal and uncreated. For he owes much to the teaching of 
Eckhardt. And he has taken over Eckhardt’s distinction between 
the Godhead and God, a distinction to which he refers in this trea- 
tise. The Godhead above God he presumably identified with the 
reposeful Unity of the Divine Nature, God below the Godhead with 
the Trinitarian operations proceeding from the former and con- 
stituting the Three Persons. The subordination is, however, 
attenuated by his view of the Divine life as an eternal expiration in 
the Persons and inspiration back into the Unity, a twofold move- 
ment in which the perfect soul shares even in this life. 

In the action of the heart, what subordination is there between 
systole and diastole? Nor should we forget that in the fourteenth 
century Catholic theology was in many respects less defined than 
now. Thinkers unimpeachably orthodox in intention could formu- 
late doctrines which would now be condemned. In any case, not 
withstanding their identity, we must conceive of two aspects of God 
as full activity and perfect rest. The mystic may and, he tells us, 
does experience now one, now the other. And the supreme experience, 
though in fact it must be an intense activity, is from its very fulness 
an experience of rest. ‘“‘This fruition is above all our works... . 
Our acts always remain outside this fruition, for we cannot bring 
action into fulfilment. When we act we are always at a loss, for we 
cannot love God enough, but in fruition there is enough and we are 
all that we can wish.” 

In this supreme union the soul enters into the transcendent being 
of God wherein she is also united with the uncreated ideal ground of 
all creatures and herself. This surely is the meaning of Ruysbroeck’s 
words ‘‘We find in ourselves a certain infinite or abysmal unknow- 
ing ... we expire into the eternal namelessness wherein we are 
lost . . . and find within us an eternal repose . . . and above all 
blessed spirits, a blessedness without measure, in which we are all 
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one and that same one which is that blessedness itself in its essence 
and when at length we contemplate all blessed spirits as in essence 
drowned and melted and lost in the super-essential essence’ their 
uncreated ground in God which communicates their positive being 
and is in a sense identical with it “‘in a pathless unknown darkness. 
... Therein we are all a single fire of love.... Each spirit is a 
glowing coal which God has lit from the flame of His infinite charity; 
and all of us are gathered up in one burning fire with the Father 
and the Son in the unity of the Holy Spirit.”” For a clearer and 
more detailed statement we must turn to St. John of the Cross, 
where he describes the same union in his Living Flame of Love. 
But we cannot doubt that Ruysbroeck’s more indefinite lyricism 
celebrates the same experience. 

The Unity does not exclude a multiplicity, the flame does not 
abolish the coals it burns. It is the creature’s reception of God, not 
its annihilation. Were it otherwise, the entire process of creation 
would be vain, a return to its primal nonentity. In fact it is fulfil- 
ment. Were the fulfilment wholly reserved for heaven the burden 
on faith would be heavier. Therefore we should thank God for such 
mystics as Ruysbroeck, who in our mortal flesh have enjoyed the 
union, though not the vision, of heaven. 

To make his witness more accessible to English readers is the 
great service of this translation enhanced, as it is, by Fr. Bolland’s 
lucid introduction. : 

FE. I, WATKIN. 


God Infinite: the World and Reason. By William J. Brosnan, S.J. 
(Fordham University Press, 1943. Pp. 246. $2.25.) 


Fr. BROSNAN is a professor at Woodstock, Maryland, and in this book 
continues his. exposition of theses from natural theology. The theses 
he here expounds are concerned with divine knowledge and creation 
and conservation, the nature of God’s concursus with human activity, 
Providence and the existence of evil. The method and lay-out of the 
book are those traditional in Latin manuals: you have the enunciation 
of a thesis, the preliminary explanations of the meaning of terms, the 
list of “‘adversaries”’, the proof or proofs syllogistically presented with 
all the apparatus of ad majorem and ad minorem, scholia, and replies to 
difficulties; these replies, too, are made in the language of distinguo 
and contradistinguo, etc., and to the language a clue is provided in an 
appendix. : 

In an introduction Fr. Brosnan sets out to show by examples the 
errors and confusions that ‘‘Modern Philosophy” is guilty of in his 
own subject-matter. Into the dock file Julian Huxley and Haeckel, 
Paulsen and Josiah Royce and Alexander, James Ward and Einstein 
and William James, with a variety of lesser lights. There is a merit in 
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such an array; for when men so different are seen to talk in a fashion 
so similar we may be led to divine those non-philosophical pre- 
possessions by which unwittingly their philosophizing may be regu- 
lated. But there is a demerit, too; for to look on dissentients simply 
as men who hold such and such views and not as men who are trying 
to unravel certain problems is to leave the mind in a condition of pro- 
tracted naivety. And though doubtless this volume is not the place 
in which to discuss preliminary metaphysical topics, it is surely only 
naivety that can place a eR thinker like Royce cheek by 
jowl with Huxley. 

Like his method, the author’s exgounnene are traditional: the dish 
has often been cooked before and there are no fresh condiments. But 
it is good food, competently prepared, and anyone who would have in 
readable English a seminary course in a portion of natural theology 
will do well to consult Fr. Brosnan. Yet when this has been said, a 
doubt and a fear remain. For whom is this book written and pub- 
lished? In part for those, presumably, who are interested but not 
professionally interested in theistic metaphysics, and who have ready 
access to other sorts of philosophical writing of today and yesterday. 
This being so, is it either wise or helpful to publish a work of this 
scope in which idealistic metaphysics, for instance, are nowhere taken 
seriously, or any inkling given of the nature of the problems with 
which metaphysicians of this type are occupied? It is to be feared, 
therefore, that to some readers Fr. Brosnan’s book may come to look 
slightly ridiculous; it is no bad thing to preserve philosophical inno- 
cence, but the price is a heavy one. 

There is a bibliography, and asterisks mark the orthodox items. 

VINCENT TURNER, S.J. 


Poems 1937-42. By David Gascoyne. (Nicholson and Watson (P.L. 
Editions).) 

A GREAT part of the reviewer’s duty in dealing with most of the 
volumes of poems that appear so persistently, is to think of kind yet 
not untrue things to say without ever putting into words the tacit 
truth ‘‘But of course, it is not poetry.’’ Much that is sensitive, 
thoughtful, and of good will is the work of intelligent young minds 
trying to extend their range. To many of them one wants to say 
“Don’t write—read.”’ There is the other kind, the unhappy social 
misfit, for whom the world of fantasy seems to offer an escape. A 
little social success and a regular income has often proved the best 
cure, Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that so many turn to the 
arts, when men’s ordinary work in the world of offices and machines 
has become mechanized and dehumanized. Into poetry we can still 
hope to put some of the things that are best in us. 

But discontent does not produce talent, even though it may well 
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be that all art is a pearl that has grown round some grain of insoluble 
pain. There remains a minority of real poets, who combine the gifts 
of sensibility and technique that justify their following a way of life 
that must always be the right one for only a very few. I believe that 
David Gascoyne is one of these. 

| For the true poet is not a social rebel or misfit, although he may, 
in his apartness from society in certain respects, appear so super- 
ficially. The difference is that the true poet seeks not to escape rules 
but to find them—and very exacting rules they are, those of poetry. 
For they are not simply rules of language—though those who suppose 
that a poet is under no necessity to practise his art would be mistaken— 
but also a rule of life. The poet must subject himself to experience 
in a way that is often painful, sometimes heroic, and always arduous. 
For every poem must be a new experience, lived and discovered at the 
farthest stretch of the poet’s mind and heart. 

In the poetry of David Gascoyne there are the elements of courage 
and integrity that one looks to find. There is also plenty of evidence 
—too much, perhaps—that this poet practises his art. There are 
translations from the French; poems written in French; scales and 
arpeggios like the long and excessively dull Noctambules dedicated to 
Djuna Barnes. There are plenty of bad poems, like the tenuous and 
lachrymose A Wartime Dawn. 

David Gascoyne’s worst fault as a poet is a tendency to be over- 
literary. Unlike that of the Auden school, his language is not the 
spoken idiom of any group; and (unlike Dylan Thomas) not that of 
any individual either. One has the impression that David Gascoyne 
has steeped himself in the French until English to him has become like 
a foreign language—with all the novelty of a foreign language, as 
well as its deadness. | 

Treating English as a dead language can, nevertheless, have 
remarkable results—A. E. Housman, for example, chose his words as 
final things from a classical language. And with David Gascoyne, too, 
there is an impartiality in the selection of the mot juste in this dead 
foreign English that is forceful. It is well to remember, besides, that 
common speech is not our only living language. There is an interior 
idiom of thought (not always like passages of James Joyce) that often 
retains a sort of ritual formalism. The sort of stock sublimities that 
in Hardy both shock and convince are without any question a true 
reflection of the interior language, if not of the everyday speech, of 
common men. The mind is not for ever at the microphone, and has 
its hieratic as weil as its daily idiom—and poetry belongs to both or 
either. 

In this division of thought and spoken language, one may detect a 
weakness of the individual, or of the class or state of society that 
separates thought from action and hangs a curtain between the inner 
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and the outer poetry of the world. No doubt at the best periods in 
history and poetry the two coincide. It is nevertheless not surprising 
that sensitive writers cannot, and would not if they could, always 
choose to be young Mayakovskis. Not all clouds can wear trousers. 
If the choice must be made between an interior and a public poetry— 
and at times they cannot be fused—then Gascoyne has made a legiti- 
mate choice. This justification is not, however, intended to covet 
the sheer badness of some of the writing—the excess of adjectives, or 
the violent words flung into galvanize mere cobwebs of meaning. But 
while plenty of other young poets write as badly as David Gascoyne, 
how few write as well! | 

Let the poet in his own words describe the “‘state and place”’ 
whence he looks out upon the world—a dark and outcast place and 
state, indeed, but there is both faith and dignity in the manner of his 
acceptance of it. I quote the poem Ex N¢hi/o in full: 


Here am I now cast down 

Beneath the black glare of a netherworld’s 
Dead suns, dust in my mouth, among 
Dun tiers no tears refresh: am cast 

Down by a lofty hand, 


Hand that I love! Lord Light, 

How dark is thy arm’s will and ironlike 

Thy ruler’s finger that has sent me here! 

Far from Thy face I nothing understand, 
But kiss the hand that has consigned 


Me to these latter years where I must learn 
The revelation of despair, and find 
Among the debris of all certainties 

The hardest stone on which to found 
Altar and shelter for Eternity. 


The poet clearly sees the artist’s work as a kind of martyrdom, 
willingly assumed: 


. . « The voice 
Of prophecy destroys the speaker. Bleak 
As a scraped bone the stony tablelands 
‘On which he stands. He cannot kill 
The serpent of the blood: but his ghost shall. 


In another poem (not one of the best, but one of the most revealing). 
he records: 


How my absurd desire was to compose 

A single poem with my mental eyes 

Wide open, and without even one lapse 

From that most scrupulous Truth which I pursue 
_. When not pursuing Poetry. Perhaps 
“" ‘The only poem I can never write is ¢rue. 
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For poetry in its own way is a pursuit of truth as exacting and as 
exact as that of any science. 

There is no less humility, I believe, than pride in the iid 
deliberate search, through evil, for good. For when goodness 
becomes negative, it ceases. But rediscovered, it becomes again. a 
living and holy power. That, at any rate, is the justification of the 
poésie du mal, of Baudelaire, of Rimbaud, and more recently of the 
French surrealists; and it is David Gascoyne’s also. For it is in this 
French tradition (no young poet shows less. trace of the influence of 
T. S. Eliot) that David Gascoyne works. And if in order to salvage 
the eternal values it is sometimes necessary to penetrate dark and 
strange places, that may well be the fault of the times that have made 
outcasts of truth and beauty, not of the poets. I at any rate see 
courage rather than-perversity in this young poet’s search for a 
“Christ of Revolution and of poetry’. Here is what he writes: 


Forget the legend, tear the decent veil 

That cowardice or interest devised 

To make their mortal enemy their ftiend, 

To hide the bitter truth all His wounds tell, 
Lest the great scandal be no more disguised: 
He is in agony till the world’s end. 


And we must never sleep during that time! 
He is suspended on the cross-tree now 
And we ate onlookers at the crime, 
Callous contemporaries of the slow 
Torture of God. Here is the hill 

Made ghastly by His spattered blood 


Whereon He hangs and suffers still;. 

See, the centurions wear riding-boots, 

Black shirts and badges and peaked caps, 
Greet one another with raised arm salutes; 
They have cold eyes, unsmiling lips; 

Yet these His brothers know not what they do. 


Behind His lolling head the sky 

Glares like a fiery cataract 

Red with the murders of two thousand years 
Committed in His name and by 

Crusaders, Christian warriors 

Defending faith and property... . 


He who wept for Jerusalem 

Now sees His prophecy extend 

Across the greatest cities of the world, 

A guilty panic reason cannot stem 

Rising to raze them all as He foretold; 
And He must watch this drama to the end, 
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On the whole the religious poems of the Miserere sequence are the 
best. Those of personal relationships too are often moving, and have 
nothing of that too great intimacy that amounts almost to violation in 
much modern verse. There is a sequence (written in French and 
reprinted from the Cahiers du Sud) for the musician Alban Berg. 
There is an elegy fora friend, R.R. There are translations from Jouve 
and Supervielle, all of which are characterized by the same delicate 
respect for the minds of others. 

_Perhaps the best poem in the collection—also, I believe, one of the 
last to be written—which is encouraging—is The Gravel Pit Field. 
The landscape here so beautifully created is one of those not entirely 
desecrated places where nature is still seen to be struggling for life 
against the advance of the “‘raw brick villa’d rim”. This poem 
achieves a nearly perfect fusion of style and the other kind of truth: 


Amidst this nondescript terrain 
Haphazardly the gravel-pits’ 
Rough-hewn crust coloured hollows yawn, 
Their deep declivities away 

From the field surface dropping down 
Towards the depths below where rain- 
Water in turbid pools stagnates 

Like scraps of sky decaying in 

The sockets of a dead man’s stare... . 
As with untold intensity 

On the far edge of being, where 

Life’s last faint forms being to lose 
Name and identity and fade 

Away into the Void, endures 

The final thin triumphant flame. 

Of all that’s most despoiled and bare; 
So these least stones in the extreme 

Of their abasement might appear 


Like rare stones such as could have formed 

‘A necklet worn by the dead queen 

Of some great Pharaoh, in her tomb. .. . 

So each abandoned snail-shell strewn 

Among these blotched dock-leaves might seem 
In the pure tay shed by the loss 

Of all man-measured value, like 

Some priceless pearl-enamelled toy 

Cushioned on green silk under glass. 


And who in solitude like this 

Can say the unclean mongrel’s bones 

Which stick out, splintered, through the loose 
Side of a gravel-pit, are not 

The precious relics of some saint, 

Perhaps miraculous? Or that 

The lettering on this Woodbine- 

Packet’s remains ought not to read: 

Mene mene tekel uparsin? 
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This vital assertion of the value of ‘‘the most despoiled and bare’’ 
has been the lesson of many saints. The stones of David Gascoyne’s 
gravel-pit repeat something of the miracle of St. Teresa’s rosary, whose 
beads became jewels supernaturally precious, though only the saint 
could see the change in them. 

David Gascoyne has written no poems since 1942. This probably 
does not matter at all, since poems can be written in a few hours from 
experience gathered over years—but readers will expect a great deal 
of a young poet whose contribution to his time is already a positive 
one. 
The illustrations of Graham Sutherland are peculiarly fitting, both 
in their merits and their defects. Poetry London is to be congratulated 
ona production altogether pleasing—new wine in new bottles, a very 
welcome proof that Faber & Faber have no longer a monopoly in 
new poetry above a certain standard. | 
KATHLEEN RAINE. 





